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Editorial. 


HE next General Conference, in meeting in Buffalo, 
signalizes again the character and scope of the 
Conference. Its aim always is to bring our 
fellowship into fellowship, and this aim appeals 
as much to those east of Buffalo as to those west 

of Buffalo. Without generous attendance from New 
England, one great object of the Conference will not be 
realized. If more from outside New England and the 
Middle States do not come to this session than to sessions 
held further east, the choice of place will be unjustified. 
To ministers as representatives of churches attendance 
is a matter of duty as well as of privilege, and churches 
should see to it that they attend. When one thinks how 
men of other professions and callings flock from all over 
the country to similar assemblages—and men of other 
denominations be it added—searching of heart gets to 
be serious. 
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For churches that close with the month of June to 
reopen not long before the 1st of October, the receipt 
of the first announcement of the General Conferetice 
during the summer is of no use until after the fall open- 
ing. ‘This renders compliance with the request to for- 
ward list of delegates for publication impossible until 
after such list is of much use, and renders it less likely 
that a large delegation can be got together. If announce- 
ments, so far as they were ready, could be made early in 
June, so that at least time and place were known, more 
general interest could be awakened and a larger at- 
tendance assured. All the more important is it that every 
effort be made to recruit a large attendance. ‘The prom- 
ise of delegates from great distances puts an obligation 
on those not so far away to make their measure of sacri- 
fice that the meeting may be successful. 
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ONE of the uses of a long vacation is that it enables 
ministers enjoying it to look at their work from other 
than their accustomed points of view. The challenge 
comes home to them whether their work is worth while. 
Are they ministering to a languishing institution, and, 
while many of the uses of churches have for the work-a- 
day world passed away, are their offices, as at present 
administered, meeting present-day needs? If churches 
are nothing more than lecture-rooms and concert-halls, 
those who stay away from them, and cannot retreat to 
the ancient altars and repeat their faiths, can hardly be 
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blamed. But, if their atmosphere makes worship rise 
unconstrained and unobjectionable, if prophecy and 
teaching are genuine and pertinent, if social and personal 
needs are met, and character, the basis of all the world’s 
hopes, is formed by them, no community can long be in- 
different to them. When it is realized what the thronging 
and pushing of more pressing and attractive interests 
crowd out of life where no place is left for the church, we 
shall see a return to their precincts, if out of nothing more 
than chivalry and courtesy toward those who do not 
strive nor cry nor cause their voice to be heard in the 


streets. 
wt 


TuHat every one has some one who thinks him better 
than he is, is a great compensation for knowing that not 
a few know him to be worse than he appears. ‘The faith 
of children in their parents, of lovers in their beloved, 
of friends in each other, always goes beyond the mark of 
exact deserving. If the Lord were strict to mark iniq- 
uity, who would stand? Who, be he of the most Puri- 
tan mind, does not stand on a like flexibility in all his 
friends? Morality, said to be rigid and unbending, 
would not live in any one’s life if it were not far other- 
wise. Its nature is to win by trust and by the thing 
ahead, rather than by rule and the things that only are. 
A cash business is safe, but it is unenterprising. The 
great work of the world is done on credit, which doubles 
and triples the efficacy of the largest capital; but that it 
is speculative commerce languishes. But for the love 
and trust in human nature it would indeed fare ill with 
saints themselves. To give and hazard all we have is 
not only the test of love, it underprops the worth of 
what we love. 

wt 


Two kinds of knowing face us in every part of ex- 
perience,—the knowing about the thing in hand, and the 
knowing its place with relation to larger things. The 
clerk is an expert in his department of banking, and 
yet may know nothing about banking as such. The 
assistant in charge of an X-ray apparatus, though a phy- 
sician, could not answer, in one instance, an elementary 
question in regard to the known nature of the ray. The 
skilled operative in the factory knows, in most cases, 
only his one part, and does not comprehend or care for 
any other part nor the purpose of any part in the whole. 
The man who combines expert knowledge with compre- 
hension is the man who is always slated for advance. 
The man who is an expert only in his place will always 
remain there. The philosopher attempts to assemble 
the facts of life under some whole that will comprehend 
them all, and never quite succeeds. But the man who 
claims to be more practical in thinking of nothing but 
what is under his hand and eye fails much more hope- 
lessly. ‘The matter-of-fact man is less useful in the 
long run than the matter-of-faith man. 


od 


LompBroso and his famous discovery of “the criminal 
type”’ are just now proving the truth of the ancient prov- 
erb, “He that is first in hisown cause seemeth just; but 
his neighbor cometh and searcheth him.’’ For a time 
the whole world, lay and scientific, took it for granted 
that a theory reinforced by such an array of illustration 
and argument must have value. After a time Lombroso’s 
scientific neighbors began to experiment and measure for 
themselves. It then became apparent that, while criminals 
showed all the marks and stigmata assigned to them, it 
was also true that the same marks and measurements 
come to notice when men who are beyond a doubt wise 
and good are the subjects of observation. Criminals are 
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commonly not so well nourished as their more fortunate 
neighbors and are physically less well developed, but 
otherwise they are not unlike other men. Thus goes one 
of the many fads and fancies that have been forced upon 
the attention of this generation, to divert its attention 
from the strait and narrow way of scientific truth. 
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THE spirit of sacrifice, it is often said, has passed out 
of the profession of the ministry and entered into the pro- 
fession of medicine and surgery. Joy in devoting every 
interest to the good of others is more manifest among 
medical men than among men of any other profession. 
Heroic self-surrender, martyrdom, unconscious of itself 
as such, unrewarded services, are matters of every-day 
happening here, while the martyrdoms of the Church are 
conspicuously in the past. One reason for this probably 
is that salvation in another world is conjectural, and not 
so much valved now as formerly, while salvation from 
the real pain and peril of this world is actual and precious. 
Yet two considerations modify judgment: there are no 
such money rewards possible to the minister as enter into 
professional success in the compared profession; and the 
sacrifices and martyrdoms of the ministry are not of the 
sort that come easily to reckoning,—they exist far more 
than is known. 


What will make Young Men want to enter the Ministry? 


The contrast between the eagerness with which men 
press into other professions, notably that of medicine 
and surgery, and the indifference young men show to the 
profession of the ministry, makes a sort of indictment 
against the ministry. ‘There must be some serious fault 
in the calling, that so many men likely to succeed in it 
turn in other directions. A dozen explanations start up: 
it is a sign of the times, as religious faith and enthusiasm 
turn to practice rather than preaching; the profession has 
fallen in dignity and regard from its former high estate; 
the chances of more than narrow maintenance are few; 
the presumption as to character and piety which seems 
involved deters men; some associations and expectations 
transmitted from outlived fashions are unattractive to 
manly and independent natures; since guarantees of a 
salvation hereafter are no longer at the disposal of minis- 
ters, men prefer to work in directions that do most to 
save others here; the church as an institution is in an 
uncertain state, and men are not likely to ship on craft 
that appears unseaworthy. 

None of these reasons would amount to much in any 
one case of a man who wanted to become a minister. 
To a man of spirit difficulties, hindrances, and doubts 
would arouse only a more determined spirit. What is 
needed is not so much an explanation of the reasons why 
men do not enter the ministry, or a demolition of such 
reasons, as a realization of the things which would make 
men want to enter the ministry. 

The time to invest in stock is when it is at its probable 
low point, if the values behind it are real. The present 
quotations in the market, so to speak, suggest this as 
a specially advantageous time for spiritual enterprise. 
The same values are here that were ever in the world. 
The demands are constant, and new directions of informed 
vigor are opening. If a man, with due aims and abilities, 
were looking about for a field in which there was the least 
danger from competitors and the richest prospects of 
success, the field of the ministry ought to attract him. 
A fair estimate of the situation would make more men want 
to enter the ministry. 

Then there is the chivalrous call. The very things 
counted as deterrents might well stir a heroic wish to dare 
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them. One explanation of the enlistment of so many 
youths of high spirit in medicine is that the saving of men 
from disease and the discovery of the reasons for disease 
involve danger and even certain sacrifice of life. ‘There 
is opportunity for sacrifice as real in the ministry, 
and sacrifices of the same rank are now being made. 
They are not spectacular and do not make martyrs in 
the old sense; but they involve privation, and a kind 
of patient, persistent self-surrender that has the essence 
of heroism. It is a great thing to be willing to die for 
a cause; but it is sometimes an even braver thing to be 
willing to live for it,—live on small means, live in obscure 
labors, live without the satisfaction of knowing that the 
services given are efficacious. If the chance for heroism 
will make men want to be ministers we engage to show 
plenty of them, and show, also, not a few men who are, 
in their ministry, serving the good of their fellow-men in 
the soldierly spirit. 

The chances of public service which ministers have lie 
open now to every outlook. There are as yet unopened 
ways of infinite usefulness. From the standing ground 
still remaining the minister can prove his place. He 
need not remain within the limits which make men 
hesitate to essay the ministry. They will be no more 
confining than the range of his abilities make them. If 
men with the right powers would try the task, there would 
be no lack of opportunity. 

One more consideration which would make men want 
to enter the ministry is the great opportunity which ef- 
fective speech opens. Not only in preaching, though chiefly 
there, but in the life of the community, the power to move 
men to noble and intelligent action through public speech 
remains of the highest value. In the pulpit and out of 
it this power is but rarely seen. The youth who would 
train himself thus to serve his fellows and bring to the 
ministry the force of persuasive speech, with all that this 
implies, would find his vocation inspiring and inspired. 


The Stranger in the Church. 


Among the ‘church bromides” recently printed in 
the Register is this: ‘‘Went to church twice and no one 
spoke to me.’’ It is added that this “succeeds every 
time,’ apparently as an excuse for not attending church 
at all. 

Now it is very easy to comprehend this complaint. 
The situation of a man or woman alone in a city is one 
which most of us can understand by experience. Many 
of us also know what it is to go to live in a community 
where we are strangers. In both these cases the church, 
especially when it stands for the belief which we hold, 
seems to be a place where a kind greeting and sympathetic 
companionship ought surely to be found. To be dis- 
appointed in this expectation may easily seem, especially 
to the somewhat morbid self-consciousness of the lonely 
and the homesick, to show a lack of Christian brotherliness. 

There is some truth in this, and all of us who are domes- 
ticated in a happy religious environment ought to bear 
those who are less fortunate on our hearts. On the other 
hand, the complaint is more often unjust than a superficial 
consideration of it perceives. 

In the first place, how are people to know that the 
stranger wishes to be spoken to? Cases have been known 
where kindly souls who have been prompt to say a 
pleasant word to a stranger have been made to feel that 
it was not expected and was considered rather forward, 
if not impertinent. Many people on Sunday, in a strange 
place, go to church, perhaps to the nearest one, enjoy the 
service and, if opportunity is given, put something into 
the box or plate, and go their way from the spiritual 
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restaurant, as from the material, with gratitude to the 
church, but perhaps with relief that they do not have to 
feel under obligation to any individual. In fact, it may 
be said that the expectations “sociability’’ is a matter 
largely of personal character, taste, or social training. 
The good-natured member of the church sometimes is 
made to feel that he or she has overstepped the bounds of 
well-bred reserve. ‘There are others who simply do not 
wish to be treated as strangers, but to worship and to hear, 
and then go their way. After a few experiences with these 
perfectly justifiable persons, the church member is likely 
to respect the reserve of all strangers who enter his house 
of worship. He is glad to have them come and glad to 
have been able to contribute to their happiness. 

On the other hand, there are some strangers, expecially 
in a city church, to whom their hosts have spoken with 
regret. There are people of no great seriousness of purpose 
who go to church mainly for the social connections they 
hope to make. Some of them—the writer speaks from 
experience—go with chips on their shoulders, challenges 
to the regular members to be “‘social’”’ with them. ‘They 
require much more notice than those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the day for the struggling church 
would ever think of expecting from each other. Not 
finding their necks fallen upon or themselves hauled into 
the church as if they had saved it from bankruptcy, they 
depart with the air of having been ill-treated, or even 
with that of people who might have made its everlasting 
fortune. 

There are still others who come to the church for sup- 
port. Some of these the good members are glad to rescue 
from poverty or despair. It seems to give them fresh 
reason for keeping up the church, that it can be of such 
service to the stranger who is taken in. Sometimes, 
however, it is not only the stranger who is “taken in,” 
and those who have had this experience may be pardoned 
if they are somewhat reserved in their greeting to people 
about whom they know nothing. 

There is another class of strangers who appear in church, 
not for creature comforts, nor yet for spiritual, but in 
quest of social openings. The doctrines of the church 
are of no consequence. ‘The only question is whether it 
holds “‘society people.’’ Probably this is one of the most 
frequent reasons why strangers turn up in this or that 
church; and, in fact, it is not to be spoken of too harshly. 
Most of us have been ‘‘strangers in the land,” and can 
understand how those who have no very deep theological 
convictions may choose their churches by their social 
possibilities. But they have no right to expect a very 
enthusiastic welcome. It is a business proposition, and 
stands or falls upon the social value of the family that 
seeks the social value of the church. 

There is another kind of stranger in every church, espe- 
cially in those which already have full congregations. It 
is he who, when the day is fair and his (or her) clothes are 
fairly new, goes to this or that popular church as he would . 
go to a park or a zodlogical garden or a music hall. He 
knows that every pew is taken, for the preacher is very 
popular. He knows that the expenses of the church are 
large, and that, even if every pew is rented, there will be 
little surplus at the end of the year. But this does not 
work upon him very heavily. He goes early, sees many 
seats not yet taken, but is not embraced with rapture by 
ushers who know his kind, and is hot with indignation 
because the church is so “exclusive.” There are plenty 
of churches that need his support and whom his mere 
presence would cheer. But he wants the best, and wants 
it for nothing, and is furious with a state of things in 
which the stranger is so coldly treated. Enough of him. 
Alas that there are so many of him! 

There is, however, one thing that the stranger who is 
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shown a seat, as he is in practically every church that he 
chooses to enter, should carefully consider, that, when he 
is given his seat, he is getting freely what it costs others 
a great deal to give. He forgets that, whether people 
shake hands with him or not, he has been given a place in 
a fine building that is warmed and lighted and cushioned 
and provided with hymn-books and prayer-books. He 
is given the company of fellow-worshippers to make his 
religious feeling warmer and heartier. He has a costly 
choir to appeal to his soul by music, and a minister, who 
gives, just as much to him as to the largest contributor 
in his parish, the best thought on high themes that he 
can provide. All that the richest man or the longest- 
paying pew-owner in the church can have for his money, 
his counsel, and his labor, this stranger gets for nothing. 
How wrong of him, then, having been freely given what has 
cost so much to others, to whom he is an entire stranger, 
to go out and complain that the people have not done to 
him what they do not do to most others there,—shake 
hands with him, and ask him to come again! Most of 
them do not know that he is a stranger, but, even if they 
do, they have done what probably no other private cor- 
poration in the city would do,—given him the free use of a 
costly and capable ‘‘plant.’’ If one watches the strangers 
near one when the contribution plate goes around, one 
sees commonly that they give nothing in return for all 
that has been given them. If they have nothing to give, 
nothing is expected; but every one who hears the com- 
plaints that have been quoted knows they are about all 
that a church gets from many a stranger within its gates. 

The proper course for any one to take who really wishes 
to become domesticated in a church is to go to the minister, 
if he knows no member, and tell him the situation. He will 
be cordially met and will find himself soon sought out and 
welcomed to the worship and work of the church. ‘The 
complaint so common is a slander upon the Christian 
generosity of those who carry on our churches. Even if 
interest did not, as it commonly does, stand behind the 
welcome, the native kindliness of our church-members 
would, often because they remember when they were 
“strangers in the land.” 


Current Topics. 


SEVERAL important cases, involving the disabilities of 
the negro race in several States, will be brought in the 
near future before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
for the determination of the status of citizens of African 
blood under the Federal Constitution. One of the cases 
arises out of the disfranchisement of a large number of 
negroes by the “grandfather” clause incorporated in 
the constitutions of Maryland and Oklahoma. Another 
arises out of the application of the “Jim Crow”’ laws in 
Maryland and Oklahoma, which stipulate that separate 
_ cars shall be provided for negroes in railroad cars in those 
States. In Tennessee the negroes have long been engaged 
in litigation in the State courts in an attempt to secure 
the right to establish negro lodges of the Knights of 
Pythias, and now have carried the adverse decisions of 
those tribunals to the United States Supreme Court. In 
the course of the argument of these cases an effort will 
be made to deal finally with the larger question of the 
political and social restrictions which have been imposed 
upon the colored race in various Southern States. 


Fd 


‘Tue recall of Porfirio Diaz, former dictator of Mexico, 
from his self-imposed exile by the Huerta administration, 
is an interesting development of the week in the tangled 
political affairs of the Mexican republic that has caused 
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lively speculation. When Diaz sailed from Vera Cruz 
for Europe at the culmination of the successful revolu- 
tion led by Francisco I. Madero, he announced that he 
would return to his country only in the event of its com- 
plete pacification, or if Mexico should require the aid of 
his sword for its defence. The unexpected action of 
President Huerta in inviting Gen. Diaz back in the pres- 
ent phase of Mexican affairs inevitably suggested the 
supposition that Huerta intends to demonstrate his con- 
tention that tranquillity has been restored in the country, 
or the alternative surmise that he is anticipating events 
which might make it necessary for his administration to 
take military measures to repel foreign intervention. 


Je 


THE State Department is taking an active interest in 
events in the unquiet section of.the Balkans, where the 
Greek authorities have seized an American school for girls 
in Koritsa, a town in the Greek section of Albania, on 
the presumable ground that the existence of the institu- 
tion, which has been conducted under missionary auspices, 
is inimical to Greek political interests. It is the intention 
of the administration at Washington to determine at the 
outset the rights of American missionaries and educators 
in the Ottoman territories which recently passed under 
Greek rule, and in which the freedom of American mission- 
ary enterprise was safeguarded by treaty agreements 
with Turkey. The problem appears all the more inter- 
esting to the Bureau of Near-Eastern Affairs, in view of the 
well-known fact that the Greek authorities always have 
placed obstacles in the way of missionary endeavors, and 
of the apparent intention of the new rulers of a part of 
Macedonia and Albania to discourage the continuance of 
American educational undertakings. 
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ImporTAnt, and perhaps tragic, events in the Balkans 
are foreshadowed by the pending clash between Servia and 
the newly-created state of Albania. By an incursion 
in force into the territory occupied by Servia in the two 
Balkan wars, the Albanians last week succeeded in seiz- 
ing Dibra, one of the strategic points in the struggle be- 
tween the Balkan allies with Turkey. The overt act of 
hostility found Servia unprepared, and caused an imme- 
diate movement for a partial mobilization of the Servian 
army. The Albanian advance into Servian territory, 
which was accompanied by rumors of an uprising of Mace- 
donians against the new masters, gave rise to pessimistic 
surmises in Europe as to the durabiJity of the peace which 
was restored by the imposition of the treaty of Bucharest 
upon Bulgaria. Further cause for anxiety is to be found in 
the fact that Turkey, having finally obtained the cession 
of Adrianople and the valley of the Maritza from Bul- 
garia, is showing a disposition to exert pressure upon 
Greece for terms of peace more favorable than those laid 
down in the treaty of London. 


wt 


Curna solved the delicate problem of her future rela- 
tions with Japan by tendering, last Sunday, to the Japanese 
consular authorities in Nankin a full and formal apology 
for the excesses committed upon Japanese subjects during 
the operations that resulted in the recapture of that city 
by the forces of Yan Shi Kai. The settlement was delayed 
until the last moment possible under the terms of the 
Japanese ultimatum; and it came none too soon, because 
the Chinese government is facing grave complications in 
Outer Mongolia, where the separatist government is 
assuming an aggressive attitude toward Pekin, and it is 
confronted with a hardly less disquieting situation in 
Thibet, where the Chinese forces in the last fortnight have 
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suffered serious reverses. In Mongolia, as in Thibet, for- 
eign influences are at work destroying Chinese authority. 
At Urga Russian diplomacy, backed by Russian bayonets, 
is menacing the vestiges of Chinese sovereignty, while 
British activity at Lhassa is exerting’a similar effect in 
another Chinese dependency. 


ad 


IMPORTANT internal reforms are outlined in the decree, 
published at Rome this week, dissolving the chamber of 
deputies and ordering a general election at the end of this 
month. Under the new electoral system promulgated, 
something closely approaching universal suffrage is es- 
tablished. Almost 9,000,000 electors will be authorized 
to cast their ballots in the coming election, as compared 
with the 3,247,722 who were entitled to the right of the 
franchise in the last election. Among the issues to be 
submitted to the voters this month will be the consoli- 
dation of the Italian kingdom under the new conditions 
arising out of the war with Turkey, which has resulted in 
the acquisition of the great region of Libya. Great ex- 
pectations are based upon the enlarged territorial limits of 
Italy, and the government has shown a disposition to 
spare no legitimate expense in developing the newly- 
won African demain, and in restoring the country to its 
original state as a productive field for industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise after the centuries of Moslem misrule. 
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THE progress of the sentiment of anti-alcoholism all 
over the world is strikingly illustrated by the holding, 
last week, of the Fourteenth International Congress on 
Alcoholism under government auspices in Italy, one of 
the centres of the wine-producing industry. Throughout 
the proceedings a growing conviction was indicated in 
Italy itself that a contribution would be made to the cause 
of civilization if the fruit of the Italian vineyards could 
be devoted to non-alcoholic uses. The delegates to the 
Congress comprised, in addition to representatives of 
the American Temperance Society and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, scientists and statesmen 
of high academic and official standing, who called inter- 
national attention to the contention that the consump- 
tion of alcohol is a problem that should appeal to the uni- 
versal conscience. —Among the eminent speakers was 
Prof. Ettore Marchiafava, one of the physicians who 
attended Pope Leo XIII. in his last illness, and who is 
consulting physician to his successor, the present pontiff. 


Brevities, 


Who was it who said that the republic is like a raft,— 
our feet are always in the water, but it never sinks? 


It was a colored woman of New Jersey who once in- 
voked “the peace that passeth all misunderstanding.” 
That is a prayer in which we can all join. 


There are many good reasons for reading sermons from 
manuscript, but not a few ministers cling to manuscript 
with none of them. Free speech would, in their case, 
have fewer faults than written discourse, with added 
advantages. 


It has been recently stated that the leading American 
montbly magazines are not edited by college graduates, 
but this is the record: the Century is edited by Robert 
Sterling Yard, Princeton °83; Scribner's, by Edward 
L. Burlingame, Harvard ’69; Harper's, by Henry M. 
Alden, Williams ’57; Allantic Monthly, by Ellery 
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Sedgwick, Harvard ’94; Review of Reviews, by Albert 
Shaw, Grinnell ’79; and World's Work, by Arthur W. 
Page, Harvard 1905. 


Procrastination is the pin-hole in the dyke of resolu- 
tion through which the largest store of will is bound to 
leak. ‘Do it now” is valuable not so much as a maxim 
of efficiency as a habit of mental calisthenics. 


The establishment of lodging homes for women, to be 
called the Stead Hostels, provides a memorial for William 
T. Stead entirely in keeping with the spirit of the man 
these homes are to commemorate. The first of the se- 
ries was opened in London a few weeks ago. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath. But when, with 
the softness, there is assumption, condescension, or in- 
trusiveness, it is likely to draw wrath. Solomon’s saying 
needs to be supplemented by Kipling’s,—‘ To importune 
the wise out of season is to invite calamity.”’ 


Letters to the Editor, 


The General Conference. 


To. the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


As President of the Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches which is to meet at Buffalo, N.Y., 
Oct. 6-9, 1913, I have been assured beforehand that the 
Conference is going to deal with subjects which touch 
closely the future of the Unitarian denomination. ‘The 
programmes of the several meetings have been carefully 
prepared by the Council, so that interesting and effective 
discussions may be recurred; and the Unitarians of Buffalo 
are eager to make the stay of the delegates in that hos- 
pitable city both profitable and enjoyable. 

A rumor runs that the Unitarian churches in the East 
have not all made their arrangements to be numerously 
and strongly represented at Buffalo next week. Without 
knowing whether this rumor has foundation or not, I 
venture to urge that the Unitarian churches, large and 
small, urban and rural, make sure at once that they shall 
all be well represented at Buffalo by both ministers and 
laymen. CHARLES W. ELIov. 

CamBRIDGE, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:-— 


There are three kinds of people,—those who have de- 
cided to go to the General Conference, those who have 
decided not to go, and those who have not decided. This 
note is addressed principally to the latter. 

Every indication assures us that it is going to be a good 
Conference. The Buffalo churches have done everything 
in their power to secure the comfort of the delegates, 
and are now looking forward with eagerness to the event. 
The Buffalo papers have already published generous 
articles describing the programme, and are prepared to 
report the proceedings fully and sympathetically. The 
two largest Presbyterian churches in the city have offered 
their buildings, free of charge, for our use for the evening 
sessions. ‘The Twentieth Century Club has offered its 
beautiful club-house for the Alliance luncheon and re- 
ception. At the Buffalo end all is enthusiasm and hos- 
pitality. 

Now it lies with the churches of our fellowship to 
merit all this willing preparation by sending their min- 
isters and as many delegates as possible. Therefore, 
Gentle Reader, if you are still wavering, please take 
thought and decide to go. It will mean much to the 
Buffalo church; it will mean much to the work as a 
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whole; and, incidentally, I am pretty certain that it 
will mean much to you, and that you will be glad you 
went. CHARLES E. PARK, 
Chairman of the Council. 
Boston, Mass. 


General Conference at San Francisco. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The General Conference at Buffalo will be called on 
to act on the invitation given two years ago, to hold its 
session of 1915 at San Francisco, at the time of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. I wish in these columns to appeal 
to the delegates to vote to accept the invitation, for it 
presents to the Conference a missionary opportunity such 
as has never come to it before, and which affects a vast 
territory on the eve of a new era of rapid development. 

Regard the mere extent of the Pacific States. Cali- 
fornia is approximately equal in area to New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania; Oregon, to New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, and Indiana; and Washing- 
ton is considerably larger than Michigan. Taken to- 
gether, these three States thus exceed in area all of our 
country north of the Potomac and the Ohio, and east of 
Wisconsin and Illinois; they have much richer natural 
resources and a more equable climate; and they will 
therefore eventually support a larger population than the 
Eastern States mentioned. With the opening of the 
Panama Canal, a tremendous and rapid growth in popu- 
lation, commerce, and industry is bound to commenice; 
indeed, the impulse of it is already clearly felt, and the 
importance of our improving our opportunity here for 
planting our faith widely and firmly at the beginning of 
the new period is obvious. 

Last year the Pacific States department held the banner 
record for new church enterprises among us; and there is 
every reason for confidence that the development of our 
church work here can be steadily accelerated from this 
time on. But no other one element within our control 
could give our cause so strong an impulse, at so opportune 
a time, as the meeting of the General Conference. It 
would inspire us on the coast with added faith in our 
cause, quicken our zeal, and powerfully bring our work to 
the attention of the public; and it would emphasize the 
national character of our movement. For this reason we 
very earnestly hope for an acceptance of our invitation. 

There is no intrinsic reason why our Conference cannot 
cross the continent as successfully as the national assem- 
blies of Baptists, Congregationalists, or Presbyterians, 
the Christian Endeavor Society, the National Conference 
of Charities, and others, which have repeatedly held 
highly successful meetings here, to the great advantage 
of their causes. 
and it might well be even easier, and more interesting, 
for delegates to charter a steamer to come to California 
by way of the Canal, than it has been to take them to 
international conferences in Europe. Besides the Con- 
ference and the attraction of the Fair, which will in no 
respect be inferior to the great expositions at Chicago 
and St. Louis, many of the delegates would be glad to 
seize this opportunity for visiting the Grand Canyon, the 
Yosemite, the Big Trees, the Yellowstone, Alaska, the 
Canadian Rockies, or other places of scenic wonder. 

It would be necessary to allow about a week more for 
travelling than a Conference at Chicago would call for; and, 
considering the length of time required to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunities of the trip, a date in July or 
August might be preferable to the usual autumn date. No 
better time could be found for visiting San Francisco. 
The summers here are entirely free from storms (by the 
records, an average of one in about five years), and are 
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cool; for 90 degrees has been reached in July or August 
only eight times in over forty years, and the same weight 
of clothing is worn summer and winter. 

Apart from the specific purpose of the Conference, there- 
fore, it will be séen that a meeting at San Francisco 
might be expected to appeal to many of our people as 
offering very many and very unusual incidental induce- 
ments to attend it; and I trust that all these considera- 
tions taken together will have a determining weight in 
fixing the place for the next meeting. 

EARL M. WILBUR. 


& 
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BERKELEY, CAL. 


“The Faith of the Incarnation.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In the generous review in the Register (August 7) of 
“The Faith of the Incarnation,” the writer ascribes to 
me a judgment concerning “the mind of Jesus” which is 
actually so different from what I held, and intended to 
give in the book, that I ask for the privilege of a brief 
comment. 

The reviewer wrote, “Mr. MacCauley has been misled - 
when he follows Dr. Joseph May in arguing from Jesus’ 
religious principle of sonship to God, that Jesus assumed 
the metaphysical identity of divine and human substance.”’ 
That word ‘‘metaphysical’’—unexpected and alien to 
my thinking as here used—makes me wonder what I 
can have said that prompted the reviewer to use it. True, 
I accepted Dr. May’s judgment that Jesus ‘‘assumed and 
asserted the identity of divine and human substance” (p. 
147). Thereby I emphasized my statement just made, 
that “underlying all that Jesus is reported to have said 
was a vital consciousness of his own ‘Sonship’ to God, and 
the conviction that, among all mankind, for those who 
would live in righteousness and love the supreme fact is 
the ‘Fatherhood of God’ and their own divine ‘Brother- 
hood.’”” On the next page I summed up what I had 
written with the declaration, ‘“By an easy and natural 
turn of thought we may so generalize these manifold 
reported testimonies to the Fatherhood of God,—the 
Christ’s own sense of Divine Sonship and of the Brother- 
hood which all believing souls might have with him,— 
as to regard them as the initial manifestation of the con- 
sciousness which matured later in historic Christendom 
in the ‘Faith of the Incarnation.’” I closed the section 
quoted from with the remark, “As personally appre- 
hended and realized by Jesus this faith seems to have 
been a very simple, natural, and not at all a deeply mys- 
tical, mental and spiritual experience. Other, and later, 
times and thinkers are responsible for the many and vary- 
ing speculations which have been involved in the evolving 
Christianity.” 

Indeed, throughout the book, whenever I made refer- 

ence to Jesus as a historic personage, I never intended to 
speak of him as other than a man who, distinctively, was 
highly exalted spiritually, and who, under his religious 
inspiration, ‘‘was profoundly conscious of God and 
visualized Him as the universal Father; the God, who in 
Spirit was with him, and with all human kind; whose 
voice is always audible by the finite spirit within, and whose 
will all should seek to do on earth as it is done in heaven”’ 
(page 250). 
_ It was very far from my purpose to associate the think- 
ing or ministry of Jesus with what is known as philosophic, 
scholastic, metaphysical speculation. Full as much as 
my friend, the reviewer, I would avoid “carrying back 
a later scholastic conclusion” into the “artless age and 
circle” wherein Christianity received birth. 


Ciay MAcCAUuLEY. 
Toxyo, JAPAN. 3 
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The 
“‘Amplior.” 


BY EDWIN HENRY KEEN. 


When Buonarotti came to Urbino, 

Drawn thither by the ever-growing fame 
Of the young Raphael, secretly he came, 

Entered by stealth into his studio, 

Saw the divine Madonna, and withdrew, 
Leaving upon the canvas his brief note; 
The one word “ Amplior’’ was all he wrote, 

To teach the bolder handling that he knew. 


Wise was the word the great Florentine gave; 

The finest skill oft shows timidity, 

The good work cramped, the bad work large and free; 
Acquire the art of labor long and grave, 

Then, flown with faith, in confidence let go, 

So shall the work be better than you know. 


Charles Bulfinch. 


BY EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 


In any published list of Unitarian saints and worthies 
I do not remember to have seen the name of Charles Bul- 
finch, the first native-born architect of eminence in this 
country. The present year marks the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of his birth, and it seems appropriate 
that some reference should be made to one whose artistic 
attainments and record of public service were so con- 


-spicuous in his day and generation. 


Charles Bulfinch was born in Boston, at the North 
End, August 8, 1763. Twelve years old at the breaking 
out of the war of the Revolution, he witnessed at close 
range the stirring events which marked the advent of 
that great popular uprising, and, during the eighty-one 
years of his life, beheld the birth of this nation, its second 
war with the mother country, and, as the successor of 
Latrobe, became the architect of the national Capitol at 
Washington. 

Facilities for architectural: study were wholly lacking 
in America in that early time, and Bulfinch’s remarkable 
building achievements were almost entirely due to his 
natural genius and inborn sense of delicacy and propor- 
tion. He fitted for college at the Boston Latin School, 
and graduated from Harvard in 1781. After a short 
eighteen months spent in European travel, he returned in 
1787 to his native city, and began at once his notable 
professional career. In 1793 he built the first theatre 
in Boston,—a building of graceful, appropriate, and en- 
tirely architectural character,—and a year later he was 
given the commission for the new State House on Beacon 
Hill. He was now thirty-one years old, and his position 
in the little community is indicated by the fact that he 
had already been for four years a member of the Board 
of Selectmen of the town of Boston, an office he continued 
to hold for twenty-seven years, during twenty-one of 
which he was chairman of the Board. About this time 
also he was made superintendent of police, a position he 
also filled with the utmost faithfulness until twenty-one 
years later he was compelled to relinquish it, owing to his 
removal to Washington, upon appointment as architect 
of the Capitol,—a quarter of a century of efficient public 
service of the most valuable character, given almost with- 
out compensation (his salary as superintendent of police 
was ), in the midst of a busy professional life, and 
harassed at times by business troubles brought about 
largely by his endeavors to improve the housing condi- 
tions of his fellow-citizens. The tremendous improve- 
ments in the laying out, widening, and paving of the Boston 
streets which occurred during this period, the building 
of her markets, wharves, and bridges, and the notable 
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beautifying of the town, were in large measure due to the 
genius and foresight of Charles Bulfinch. 

Of his many admirable buildings, of which a few only 
still remain, space permits merely the naming of the more 
important. In addition to the State House, which is 
certainly his best work, we are indebted to him for the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, the Mclean Asylum, 
the enlarged Fanueil Hall, Boylston Market, University 
Hall at Harvard College, the State Prison at Charles- 
town, the Court-house at Worcester, at Newburyport, and 
at Cambridge, numerous Unitarian churches in Boston, 
Lancaster, and elsewhere, the Church of the Holy Cross 
(the first Catholic Church in New England), and, last but 
not least, those two groups of charming residences, 
Colonnade Row and Franklin Crescent, which disap- 
peared a half-century ago. Of the latter it may be said 
that it would be difficult to-day, in the residential section 
of any city, to point out a frontage of five hundred feet 
of which the effect is so dignified, simple, and attractive. 

Of one of his churches, the New, South, in Church 
Green, I cannot forbear to make more extended mention 
as it seems to have been universally regarded the most 
beautiful of all his churches. Judging from old descrip- 
tions there could have been no more lovely situation in 
the town. The ground was high and. level, and com- 
manded in early times an open view over the beautiful 
harbor. Summer Street was adorned with lofty elms and 
horse chestnuts. The building was of hammered Chelms- 
ford granite, octagonal in plan, and a portico, with four 
Doric columns, ornamented the front. A graceful spire 
rising one hundred and ninety feet from the foundation 
crowned the work. ‘The interior, with its Ionic columns, 
graceful arches, decorative balconies, and ornamented 
ceiling, may well have warranted the saying of the pastor 
on the fiftieth anniversary of its dedication: ‘There was 
then no more beautiful, no more costly, no more appro- 
priately designed and appointed structure within the 
limits of the town or of the Commonwealth. Is there one 
which, on the whole, surpasses it to-day?” The New 
South Church was taken down in 1868. 

The story of Mr. Bulfinch’s call to Washington, of his 
assumption of the important work of rebuilding the na- 
tional Capitol, of his modest pride in his position and in 
his unaccustomed facilities for work, of the dignity and 
self-possession with which he adapted himself to the novel 
conditions of his life and practice, does but strengthen 
the impression of his character which one obtains from 
all the rest of his simple history. It is all charmingly 
told in ‘‘The Life and Letters of Charles Bulfinch,” 
edited by his grand-daughter, Ellen Susan Bulfinch, and 
to this record of his life the writer of this article is indebted 
for his facts and from it liberal quotations have been 
made. 

One of Mr. Bulfinch’s first interests in Washington, 
aside from his professional duties, was the establishment 
of a Unitarian church, and the family letters of this period 
contain frequent references to the church and its ministry. 
The building was erected from plans furnished by Mr. 
Bulfinch, and was in the general style of his New England 
churches. Its first minister, Mr. Little, was a valued friend 
of the family, and after his death the officiating clergy- 
men, often recent graduates from the Harvard Divinity 
School, were sure to find a cordial welcome in the Bul- 
finch home. 

The Bulfinch family for several generations attended 
King’s Chapel. Dr. Thomas Bulfinch, the father of 
Charles, was one of the two wardens of the Chapel, who 
invited Mr. James Freeman, a young man of twenty-three, 
to officiate for them as reader for six months and it 
was the same Dr. Bulfinch who, on November 18, 1787, 
as senior warden, acting for the congregation, ordained 
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Mr. Freeman to be “‘rector, minister, priest, pastor, teach- 
ing elder and public teacher” of their society, following 
the refusal of Bishop Seabury of Boston; and Dr. Provoost 
of New York to perform this service. From the day of 
Mr. Freeman’s ordination King’s Chapel ceased to be 
counted among the Episcopal churches of Boston. 

The Unitarian tradition persisted in the family, We 
have already noted Mr. Bulfinch’s interest in the church. 
Of the five sons who survived him, Thomas, widely known 
as a scholar and Jitérateur, author of the “Age of Fable,”’ 
was for many years a warden of King’s Chapel; and an- 
other son, Rev. Stephen Greenleaf Bulfinch, D.D., was 
well known as the minister of churches at the South and 
in New England, and as the author of hymns still familiar 
in many of our churches. 

Mr. Bulfinch himself took a deep interest in theological 
matters, as witness a long contribution from his pen in 
the Christian Register of April 4, 1835, on the subject of 
“Romanism,” the character of which may be inferred 
from his signature, ‘‘Conciliator.”” In his letters he. in- 
dicates various lines of inquiry to his son Stephen, 
and among his preserved manuscripts is one entitled 
“Thoughts on Jewish Statistics, being an Attempt to Ex- 
plain some Difficult Passages of Ancient Jewish History, 
by a Layman.” 

The name of Bulfinch is perpetuated in the names of 
the streets near his latest residence, and Unitarians: at- 
tending the May Meetings in Boston will be reminded 
of him as they accept the hospitality of the Bulfinch 
Place Church. 

The story of this honorable and useful life, both in 
its public and private relations, affords an inspiring lesson 
and example to us of to-day. It would be regrettable 
if this anniversary were allowed to pass without one 
thought of this man and his work. We who live in these 
more strenuous days of sharp and eager competition, 
of lavish expenditure, of exaggerated scale, can but 
look back with a certain regret to the slower pace and 
ampler leisure of the earlier time,—the time of Charles 
Bulfinch. 

Boston, Mass. 


Teaching and Teachers. 


That must have been a very bad and selfish age in 
which we lived forty years ago. In our games and our 
lessons we were continually urged to do the best we could, 
and, since we manifestly could not do our best without 
risk of beating or getting ahead of some one else, we 
were told to beat and get ahead. We took our places 
eagerly in the line on the day of the spelling exercises. If 
it was our turn to ‘“‘choose,” we called out quickly the 
‘names of the best spellers, without the least consideration 
for the feelings of the other side. Then we rushed into 
the fray. We had but one wish and object, to defeat 
and utterly put to rout those who stood in the opposite 
line. We prayed fervently that the hard words might go 
to the other side and the easy ones come our way. Doubt- 
less all this was as deplorable and bad as our altruistic 
friends contend, but it was good sport for the ungodly 
young people who engaged in it—and we did learn to 
spell. So, too, we learned our six times seven and seven 
times nine, and have never been really sorry. We did 
not care if we did “‘just memorize’ the names of the 
capitals and of the principal rivers by singing them in 
high, shrill tones: we did not know what else to do 
with them. “We “parsed” sentences from Pope and 
Milton, and wrote “‘compositions”’ on Prudence and Per- 
severance and other instructive themes. 

I am not saying the results of those early methods 
prove their merit. I should not like to be examined 
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now in the use of the subjunctive or the rivers of Sene- 
gambia, and I look with envy on the little tots in to-day’s 
school-room, whose eyes are trained to note all the beauty 
about them and fingers trained to reproduce it, who 
can draw the trees and birds on the blackboard, mould 
figures from wax and clay, and employ themselves in a 
hundred-and-one helpful, beautiful ways, which tend to 
keep healthy curiosity alive and alert, and the young, 
growing minds in tune with the world about them. 

It is with mingled feelings I listen to the debates in 
the teachers’ clubs and: conventions. It is immensely 
to the credit of the teachers that they are willing to give 
so much time and energy, out of business hours, to the 
problems of their calling. There is no more tireless, 
self-sacrificing class of workers. The term “pedagogy” 
is itself rather new, and, with-a long list of catchwords 
and technical phrases in its train, is well calculated to 
smite the uninitiated into admiring dumbness, to begin 
with; and that is a great point gained. Though I do 
not always know just what these reformers are talking 
about, I listen respectfully and in a religious spirit, 
trying to believe where I do not understand, having 
made it my business to stand by the reformers ever since 
I was in short clothes. 

‘This is a talking age, and the pedagogues are doing 
their share of the talking, but, in spite of the bewilder- 
ment and exhaustion which this platform eloquence 
entails on the listeners,—and I sometimes think on the 
speakers as well,—the main result is a good one: we are 
kept constantly in mind that the most important factor 
in our social structure is the little child —Celza P. Wome 
the Western Slope. 


Spiritual Life. 


Don’t divide life up: trust God for all of it. Religious 
gratitude ought to be profound in a scientific age, for it 
opens up possibilities of acknowledgments previously 
unknown.—Rev. W. H. Harwood. 


wt 


There is an education that comes to the soul from 
vital faith in God, and a power for good upon society that 
abstract right cannot give, that an atheistic or agnostic 
morality, set upon the very pinnacle of altruism, is utterly 
unable to supply.—George A. Gordon. 


ed 


Hold sorrow till its more selfish aspect passes; till it 
turn its religious side to you; till time and experience and 
faith do their work; till you feel not its gloom, but its 
glory, not its cross, but its crown. Do not, through any 
device, lose its sanctifying influence, the greatest loss the 
soul can meet. —J. F. W. Ware. 


ws 


It is our talent in action, in circulation, not wrapped up 
in a napkin, that will bless and help the world, and bless 
and ennoble ourselves; and that rule holds good whether 
our particular talent happens to be culture or the genius 
of organization or the gift of sympathy or the steward- 
ship of money.—Henry C. Potter. 


ws 


Let us not think that, because we frequent sacraments 
and delight in divine service and feel devotion and up- 
lifting of heart in prayer, we need not fear the temp- 
tations which are ‘‘common to man’”’; that we can afford 
to indulge our dislike of trouble, or relax our care and vigi- 
lance, or neglect plain duties, or can be bold in things 
more dangerous still —R. W. Church. 
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Grandmother’s House Revisited. 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


Here was the old farm parlor, on its floor 

The rug she braided; there, beside the door, 

The whatnot stood. Such wealth it used to hold!— 
Some little beaded bags of blue and gold, 

A starfish, shells, a few quaint foreign things, 

A red cloth bird she made, with outspread wings. 


This was the window of her sunny room, 

Where flowers she tended came to scarlet bloom. 
Here in her rocker she was wont to sit: 

I see her face, the old sweet look of it, 

The dear worn hands that rested for a space, 
The snowy silken hair that framed her face. 


Here was her kitchen, yellow-floored, and there, 
A bit beyond, the cool dark milk-room where 

The great pans stood, a shining, even row. 

Do you remember how she bade us go, 

A happy pair, with bowls, to “‘help ourselves,” 
And what a joy it was to raid the shelves?— 

The crumbly doughnuts, brown and sugar-dipped, 
The crock of spicy cookies, where we slipped 

Our eager hands? Her soft, low laugh?—Ah, me, 
That it should all come back so poignantly! 


Then let us go. Come quick, and shut the door; 
But first, one more long look, for nevermore 

Shall feet of ours find courage to return, 

Too warm and bright the fires of memory burn! 

Our thanks, good strangers, for your welcoming, 

For doors of all these haunted rooms you fling 

So widely open. In your debt are we 

For kind averted glances, lest you see 

The lip that quivers and the wincing eye. 

One more, long look, then, dear old house, good-bye! 


Frances Miriam Whitcher, 
1811-1852. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


The keynote to very much of American humor during 
the first half of the nineteenth century was extravagance. 
Even now in the second decade of the twentieth century 
American humor is by no means wholly. cleared from this 
reproach. It is still marked by occasional grave errors of 
taste; but standards have materially advanced, and good 
taste is not so lacking in humorous writing as formerly. 
Such humorists as Seba Smith, once popular as the author 
of “The Letters of Major Downing,’ Judge Longstreet, 
whose “‘Georgia Scenes’”’ were once famous, and William 
Thompson, whose three Major Jones books were once the 
delight of the uncritical, would find but a limited audience 
to appreciate their efforts were they living and writing 
in the same vein now! Curiosity to know what pleased 
our grandfathers in the unexacting “forties” of the last 
century is the only motive that sends any of us at present 
to the yellowed pages of these writers and others of the 
same calibre. 

Forty years ago Miss Marietta Holley published ‘“‘ My 
Opinions and Betsy Bobbet’s,” a broadly humorous 
volume which took wonderfully well with middle-class 
readers, and which she has followed by a dozen or more 
works of like character. Like its predecessors it was 
marred by extravagances of style; but it possessed, like 
Miss Holley’s later works, an abundance of shrewd com- 
mon sense, a fact not always duly apprehended by fastid- 
ious readers repelled by bad spelling and worse grammar, 
or fully appreciated by her thick-and-thin admirers. 

Midway between. the productions of the group of 
writers first named and those of Miss Holley may be placed 
the writings of Mrs. Frances Whitcher, known at one 
period to many thousands of readers as ‘“‘ Widow Bedott.”’ 
Open to criticism from many points, the Widow Bedott 


sketches were somewhat less wildly extravagant than 
those of the masculine authors referred to, and were not 
without serious purpose now and then. ‘They lacked the 
markedly shrewd observation of character to be noted in 
Miss Holley’s books and the epigrammatic comment upon 
people and things; but they displayed real ability, and 
but for: the appearance of ‘‘Widow Bedott Papers”’ it is 
quite possible that the world would never have heard of 
the later Betsy Bobbet and Josiah Allen’s Wife. In 
other words, Widow Bedott was the literary sponsor of 
Miss Holley. 

Frances Miriam Berry, the author of the Widow Bedott 
sketches, was born in Whitestown, Oneida County, N.Y., 
November 1, 1811. Whitestown was then the shire 
town of the county, and as such was a place of consid- 
erable culture and refinement. Her father, Mr. Lewis 
Berry, was a gentleman of position, and she received 
an education somewhat in advance of that usually accorded 
to girls at that period, though it would be considered slen- 
der enough in more modern times. Save for some lessons 
in French, which she received in the near-by city of 
Utica, her education was all obtained in her native village, 
where, at the Whitestown Academy, her fun-loving pro- 
pensities even brought her into collision with the authori- 
ties of the school-room. 

At an early age she began the writing of rhymes of 
a humorous: character, and at the same time exhibited 
equal facility in what might be styled humorous portrait- 
ure. Her talents in this direction not infrequently sub- 
jected her to discipline, although this was a matter which 
troubled her but little. Her letters were often embel- 
lished with pen drawings, and the most ordinary events 
served to furnish material for her use both in prose and 
rhyme. From her mock heroic poem on the death of a 
pet crow the following stanzas are taken :— 

“Manhood and youth and age were there, 
Touched with the same deep sorrow; 
They thought of one whom they must bear 
To his barnyard grave to-morrow. 
“They tied his feet with cotton yarn, 
And to his grave they bore him; 


They buried him low behind the barn, 
And stuck two shingles o’er him.” 


One of the earliest of Miss Berry’s writings was the 


.story of “Widow Spriggins,” originally intended for the 


amusement of a social and literary association in Whites- 
town, and subsequently published in a weekly journal 
printed at Rome, N.Y. The work might be styled an 
extravaganza, of which the main theme is the setting forth 
of the eccentricities of Pernilly Ruggles, subsequently 
the wife of Jabez Spriggins, and at a later date his dis- 
consolate widow. Rural dialect of a very pronounced 
type is employed throughout, and the heroine endeavors 
to pattern her career after that of Amanda in that highly 
sentimental tale, ‘“The Children of the Abbey.” The 
dialect and the sentiment are both overdone, but much 
may be forgiven to one who enriches the language with 
such gems of speech as ‘‘disbeloved’’ and “‘dignitude,” 
to name no others. 

Each chapter is prefaced by a choice bit of verse, of 
which the following is a fair sample:— 

“The roosters was crowin’ to wake up the folks, 
The sun was beginnin’ to shine overhead, 
And dry up the dews that besprangled the oaks, 
When the lovely Pernilly got out of her bed.” 

Miss Berry received no remuneration for any of her 
writings till midsummer of 1840, when she became a regular 
contributor to Neal's Saturday Gazette, a Philadelphia 
publication. A humorist of ability himself, and popu- 
lar as such, Neal quickly perceived the talent of his new 
contributor; and, at a time when she was in a despondent 
mood and disposed to cease writing altogether, he wrote 
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to congratulate her upon her growing fame, a circumstance 
that decided her not to lay aside her pen. 

The “Bedott Papers” had now begun to attract wide- 
spread notice, but their author’s native timidity never 
quite wore away, although her self-distrust was materially 
diminished as time wore on. Mr. Neal’s letter to his much- 
esteemed contributor, whose name he did not then know, 
was written in September of 1846; and in the following 
January she was married to the Rev. B. W. Whitcher, 
an Episcopal clergyman, who became the rector of St. 
Paul’s Church in Elmira, N.Y., shortly after. 

In Elmira Mrs. Whitcher completed the “Bedott 
Papers,” and here also were written the “Aunt Maguire 
Letters,” which appeared in Godey’s Lady's Book, the 
most popular magazine of its class at that period. Both 
of these works were much superior to the ‘‘ Widow Sprig- 
gins,” and both numbered their readers and admirers by 
the thousands. Rural dialect was still employed, though 
somewhat subdued, and an atmosphere of good-humored 
satire generally prevailed, although occasionally the 
satire possessed an edge. The Widow Bedott and Aunt 
Maguire were supposed to be sisters, the latter a sensi- 
ble, motherly dame in strong contrast to the flirtatious 
Widow. 

The first-of the ‘“Bedott Papers”’ is a very characteris- 
tic description by the Widow of her departed husband’s 
personality, and the opening chapter is presented here in 
a somewhat abridged form. 

‘“He was a wonderful hand to moralize, husband was, 
’specially after he began to enjoy poor health. He made 
an observation once when he was in one of his poor turns, 
that I shall never forget the longest day I live. He says 
to me one winter evenin’, as we was settin’ by the fire, 
I was a knittin’ (I was always a wonderful great knitter), 
and he was a smokin’ (he was a master hand to smoke, 
though the doctor used to tell him he be better off to let 
tobacker alone; when he was well, used to take his pipe 
and smoke a spell after he’d get the chores done up, and 
when he wa’n’t well used to smoke the biggest part of the 
time). Well, he took his pipe out of his mouth and 
turned toward me, and I knowed something was comin’, 
for he had a pertickkeler way of lookin’ round when he 
was gwine to say anything oncommon. Well, he says 
to me, says he, ‘Silly’ (my name was Prissilly, naterally ; 
but he ginerally called me ‘Silly,’ cause ’twas handier, 
you know). : 

“Well, he says to me, says he, ‘Silly,’ and he looked 
pretty sollem, I tell you: he had a sollem countenance 
naterally—and after he got to be deacon ’twas more so, 
but since he’d lost his health, he looked sollemer than ever. 
... When that man died, he hadn’t seen a well day in 
fifteen year, though when he was married and for five or 
six year after I shouldn’t desire to see a ruggeder man 
than he was. 

“But lawful sakes! I most forgot, I was gwine to tell 
you what he said to me that evenin’, and when a body 
begins to tell a thing, I believe in finishin’ on’t some time 
or other. Some folks have a way of talkin’ around and 
round and round forevermore and never comin’ to the 
pint. Now there’s Miss Jinkins, she that was Poll Bing- 
ham, she is the tejusest individoval to tell a story that 
ever I see in all my born days. But I was a gwine to tell 
you what husband says. He says to me says he, ‘Silly.’ 
Says I, ‘What?’ I didn’t say, ‘What, Hezékier’? for 
I didn’t like his name. ‘The first time I ever heard it, 
I nearly killed myself a laffin’. ‘Hezekier Bedott,’ 
says I: ‘well, I would give up if I had such a name.’ 

“But I was gwine to tell what husband said. He says 
to me, says he, ‘Silly.’ I says, says I, ‘What?’ If 
I didn’t say ‘what’ when he said ‘Silly,’ he’d a kept on 
sayin’ ‘Silly’ from time to eternity. He always did 
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because you know, he wanted me to pay pertikkeler atten- 
tion, and I generally did, no woman was ever more atten- 
tive to her husband than what I was. Well, he says to 
me, says he, ‘Silly.’ Says I, ‘What?’ Though I'd no 
idee what he was gwine to say, didn’t know, but ’twas 
something about his sufferings, though he wa’n’t apt to 
complain, but he frequently used to remark that he 
wouldn’t wish his worst enemy to suffer one minnit as he 
did all the time, but that can’t be called grumblin’—think 
it can? Why, I’ve seen him in situations when you’d 
a thought no mortal could a helped grumblin’, but he 
didn’t. He and me went once in a one-hoss slay to 
Boonville... . Well, the hoss got stuck in one o’ them 
flambergasted snow banks, and there we stuck, onable 
to stir;...and while we was asittin’ there, husband 
was took with a dretful crick-in his back... . Most men 
would a swore, but husband only said, says he, ‘Consarn 
it.’ ... We might a been sittin’ there to this day, far as 
I know, if there hadn’t come along a mess o’ men in a 
double team and they hysted us out. 

“But I was gwine to tell you that observation o’ hisen. 
Says he to me, says he, ‘Silly’ (I could see by the light 
0’ the fire there didn’t happen to be no candle burnin’, if 
I don’t disremember, though my memory is sometimes 
ruther forgitful, but I know we wa’n’t apt to burn candles 
exceptin’ when we had company), I could see by the light 
of the fire that his mind was oncommen solemnized. 
Says he to me, says he, ‘Silly.’ I says to him, says I, 
‘What?’ He says to me, says he, ‘We're all poor 
critters!” 

A climax of this particular nature is surely worth 
any amount of circumlocution that may be deemed need- 
ful in reaching it. 

As in “Widder Spriggins,’”’ so in the ‘“‘Bedott Papers” 
do we find the prose narrative enlivened by gems of poetry 
for whose authorship the relict of Deacon Bedott is re- 
sponsible. One of her most brilliant poetic effusions is 
an elegy upon that church dignitary. 

Another poem relates to the sudden demise of a re- 
spected citizen of Ganderfield, one Philander Bennet, the 
majestic opening stanza of which deserves quotation :— 
“O Ganderfield 

Where is thy shield 

To guard against grim Death? 

He aims his gun 


At old and young, 
And fires away their breath.” 


After becoming the wife of Elder Sniffles, our poetess 
continued to express herself in tuneful numbers, as may be 
seen in the poem to her second life partner, Elder Shadrack 
Sniffles. 

“O Shadrack, my Shadrack! Priscilla did speak, 
While the rosy red blushes surmantled her cheek, 


And the tears of affection bedoozzled her eye, 
O Shadrack, my Shadrack! I’m yourn till I die! 


The heart that was scornful and cold as a stun 
Has surrendered at last to the fortinit one, 
Farewell to the miseries and griefs I have had, 
Ill never desert thee, O Shadrack, my Shad!” 
Popularity of a literary character has its drawbacks, 
as Mrs. Whitcher soon found; and, although her various 
characters were intended as types and not as portraits of 
individuals, they excited much angry feeling on the part 
of people who fancied themselves the originals of this or 
that personage described in Mrs. Whitcher’s pages. In 
one case Mrs. Whitcher was threatened with legal prose- 
cution by a man who considered that his wife had been 
caricatured; and in the parish over which her husband 
was settled indignation ran so high that it became pres- 
ently evident that the clergyman’s influence for good in 
Elmira was virtually at an end. Not only in Elmira, but 
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throughout the neighboring countryside, originals for her 
portraits were diligently and wrathfully hunted up. 

In the autumn of 1850 Mrs. Whitcher returned to 
Whitestown, her literary work having been for a year 
almost entirely given up on account of the care of an 
infant daughter; and it was not long before indications of 
consumption manifested themselves. As the disease ad- 
vanced, Mrs. Whitcher began writing a story in a serious 
vein, entitled ““Mary Elmer; or, Trials and Charges,” 
hoping to finish it while strength remained. ‘The hope 
proved vain, however. ‘The latest chapters which she 
wrote were sent to the printer only three weeks prior to 
her death; and early in January, 1852, she died. Her 
grave in the cemetery at Whitestown is marked by a 
small, unpretentious stone, upon which, in accordance 
with her own wish, are engraved only her name and age. 

Mrs. Whitcher is described by those who knew her as 


' somewhat taller than the average and very erect in her 


carriage. She moved with dignity, and her manner with 
strangers was more or less reserved. Her eyes were large 
and dark, and her glossy black hair was always tastefully 
arranged. In a rhyming response to a letter of inquiry 
regarding her personality, she playfully declared that she 
had 
“Hands and feet 
Of respectable size, 
Mud-colored hair, 

And dubius eyes.”’ 

Her own preference would have been to write mainly 
in a serious vein, and in one of her letters written in 
Elmira she exclaims: “I am heartily sick of Bedotting and 
Maguiring, and only wish I could be as well paid for more 
sensible matter.’”’ If, however, we may judge of her ability 
as a serious writer by her unfinished ‘Mary Elmer,” it 
seems hardly probable that she would have achieved dis- 
tinction in that direction. ‘‘Mary Elmer’’possesses some 
skill in portraiture and depth of pathos, but the story as 
a whole rises not much above the pleasantly common- 
place work of many of her contemporaries. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that the tale was written when 
the author was enfeebled by illness, and, had she been 
able to revise and polish her pages, they would doubtless 
have exhibited literary quality in larger measure. As it 
is, they are of interest as the serious production of a pro- 
fessed humorist. 

Boston, Mass. 


What’s in a Name? 


BY KATE HUDSON. 

Our new baby—the first of his particular generation 
and a very important little member of society—was to 
be christened, and the relative invited to officiate as 
godfather was objecting to the first of the two baptismal 
names selected as being “‘all right now,’”’ but not manly 
or business-like enough for future grown-up use. ‘“‘Why 
not,”’ suggested he, ‘drop that first very sentimental 
name altogether, and just give the boy his great-grand- 
father’s sturdy second name? MHollinshead Dudley sounds 
as well for the boy of to-day as for the man of to-morrow, 
and will look as well under cheque, prescription, and procla- 
mation as upon the back of a book.’”” Which dictum even 
the fondest of mothers and most doting of grandmothers 
found so common-sensible, that our baby now is, and ever 
shall be, Hollinshead Dudley, with Hollins for short. 

So much for his given name. He will, like many fore- 
fathers before him, have to make the best he can of the 
other one; and if, in later years, he will, with laudable 
interest, try to trace its meaning and derivation to their 
source, he will discover, besides much that is quaint and 
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curious, that there is, after all, a whole lot even in a ready- 
made, handed-down surname. 

He'll find that the original Henry, John, and William 
of an English locality had, when family and hamlet grew 
larger, and boys-more plentiful, to be more plainly 
identified, so he was called John Tom’s son, Richard’s 
son, or Will’s son. In Wales he’d be John ap-Richard 
or ap-Rice (Pritchard, Price); in Ireland, John O’Sulli- 
van; in Scotland, John Mac Vicar. And, if, perchance, 
he was of Norman extraction and a consequent fils 
(Anglisé Fitz), he’d be known as John Fitz-Jones or 
Fitz-Patrick. : : 

Diminutive endings, such as the Saxon kin (‘‘chen”’) 
and Norman et, ot, on, or en, would change John or 
Jan, Dick and Will, into Jenkins, Diccon, and Willett, 
and their sisters, Mary and Emma, into Maryott and 
Emmett. Or they would be distinguished as coming 
from various places, towns, or counties,—John Cornish, 
or Bristol, Mary Atwater, William Townsend; or as 
holding certain rank or office, as John Abbott, Pope, 
King, Friar, which names might, in turn, suffer further 
changes by mispronouncing or dialect variations, the 
South English churches and churchmen turning into 
Kirker, Kirkman, as it (or should we say “he’’?) moved 


' up towards the Scottish border. 


The Johns and Williams still multiplying, and with 
them all sorts of town trades and country callings, they 
were told apart by their respective tacked-on occupations. 
City John might be named Baker, Chandler, Cutler, 
Spooner, and Gilder; and country John, Miller, Gardiner, 
Fisher, and Ackerman (Acreman). Many of those 
trades exist no more,—as, for instance, the pointer, who 
made the tagged laces for holding doublet and hose 
together; the summoner to court; the herder of stot, 
or young bullocks; the raiser of pears,—but their names 
of Poynter, Sumner, Stoddard, and Perriman go on and 
on forever. 

Nicknames perpetuating mental and physical peculi- 
arities, habits, and failings, habitual expressions, and 
even oaths were drawn upon; and, although in a sense 
every surname is ‘‘an ekename,’—one eked or added— 
(corrupted into the more familiar ‘“‘nickname’’), these 
sobriquets have a peculiar value and an added charm 
as throwing light on the decayed customs of a vanished 
day. Pedler’s street cries are embodied in Godefoul, 
and Fressheharynge; the motto Bon John in Bunyan, 
and the old oath Pardieu in Pardoe and Purdy; while 
Smalle, White, Bigg, Cross, Kydd, Byrd, Moody, Blythe, 
Ashe, and Parfitt (parfait, perfect) need no explanation. 
More unusual and appealingly picturesque are Wooer, 
Youngman, Winlove, Summerswain, Sicklefoot, Redhead, 
Londonish, Ironpurse, Gotokirk, Downyhead, Crookbone, 
and Bonamy, all authentic English surnames. 

In crossing to our side of the ocean these English names 
suffered still further from misspelling and admixture with 
the thousand and one continental cognomens imported 
with our immigrants. The best old English names, how- 
ever, have survived, and flourish in Boston, Salem, New- 
buryport, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New York. Here 
they are shaken up together with names from every 
known and unknown quarter of the globe into a vast 
jumble from which it is a fascinating problem to gather a 
corresponding conglomeration of nationalities and creeds 
among a good round million of Van der Vorsts, Saltala- 
machias, Kabatzkis, Sam Lings, de Johnges, Liakako- 
poulos, Schultzes, Santas, and Tuskas. Like always seek- 
ing like, there are blocks upon blocks in Manhattan 
where one hears and sees none but French, Italian, or 
German names; while Broadway, between Duane and 
Fourteenth Streets, is almost entirely given over to such 
warmly-colored, descriptive appellations as Sonnenthal, 
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Blumenau, Liebeskind, Tannenbaum, Mandelbliith, Din- 
tenfass, and Rosenblatt, which the German student will 
readily translate into Sunnyvale, Flowerymead, Dear- 
child, Pinetree, Almondblossom, Inkwell, and Roseleaf, 
and infallibly recognize as belonging to German Jews and 
their descendants. 

What’s ina name? For one thing, a running commen- 
tary on the vagaries of fashion, to which will testify the 
Hazels, Pansies, Olives, and Myrtles of the late ‘forties, 
the Marie, Clara, and Emma Louises of the mid-fifties; 
the Ethels, Ednas, and Gladyses of the early eighties; the 
stately Margarets and Elisabeths of day before yester- 
day; and to-day’s Kathryns, Alyces, Emmelynes and 

* Olyves-with-a-y. In this connection. may I introduce a 
neighboring Irish family in which the enormously stout and 
very elderly grandmother is named Kitty, the daughter 
Kate, and the three-year-old grand-daughter Katherine? 

What else is in a name? An incentive to live an up- 
right life. How could, for instance, an archangel of 


angels (as per a sign in Brooklyn’s Italian quarter, where © 


an Archangelo de Angelis recommends his services as 
stone-cutter) venture to be aught but saintly? or a George 
Washington Jefferson prove aught but a desirable citi- 
zen? 

What else is in a name? <A family history bromide, as 
this little episode may show. Years ago I was sitting in 
the children’s parlor of our family barber, superintend- 
ing the grooming of two tiny cousins. In intervals of 
hair-curling and bang-snipping the loquacious hair-dresser 
was telling us all about his brand-new little daughter, 
born a few days ago during a wonderful Northern lights 
display. The two small girls were, naturally, deeply 
interested, and asked for accurate information as to the 
baby’s size, weight, temper, and complexion, all of which 
the happy father joyfully supplied. “And what’s her 
name?” asked the lassie just then under treatment. 
“Ts it Lillie, like mine, or Jessie, like my big sister’s?” 

“Oh, no,” scornfully replied the proud parent: “we 
want something more—how shall I say—more, not so 
common for our first little daughter, so we call her 
Aurora Borealis.” 

What’s in this name? Parental pride, the sentimenta- 
lism of the Teuton, a certain degree of natural refine- 
ment, the indisputable stamp of nationality, and the 
commemoration of a rare and magnificent natural phe- 
nomenon, all represented and combined in one small 
Aurora Borealis Klingler. 

Not all of us could (nor would) crowd quite so much 
into our children’s given names; but there are some es- 
sentials which should be found in every one of them. 
In those we give our girls should be euphony, simplicity, 
grace, and laudable example: in those we give our boys 
should be sonorous brevity, power, and a strong call 
to duty. Given name and surname should go well to- 
gether in length of syllables and sound, and should never 
clash too loudly in a commixture of nationalities. Alan 
and Irving, for instance, are both good names either by 
themselves or when preceding Scottish, English, or other 
nondescript surnames. Followed by Schmadicke or 
Schmittberger they become impossible. 

In naming our lassies it behooves us to be particularly 
careful never to give fanciful names which ‘‘go so beauti- 
fully with her last name,” which girls are apt to change, 
to their undoing. Who has not heard of the charming 
Miss Wylde Rose, who married Mr. Catte with disastrous 
results to her own personal signature. Sentimental, 
many-syllabled names are, even for girls, unadvisable 
as inviting curtailment and nicknaming; and one may 
grow tired of hearing her name, even if it be short and 
quickly spoken. Flower names, however attractive in 
themselves, however appropriate ‘to the small girl and 
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“‘sweet seventeen,” become preposterous when advancing 
years bring wrinkles, gray hair, and avoirdupois. The 
Violets and Daphnes of the 1840’s, where are they 
now? One of them turned up in my trolley-car the other 
day and was tottering towards a supporting strap when 
her cheery, old, and very most exceedingly stout com- 
panion called out encouragingly, ‘‘Here, Pansy! here’s 
a seat!” A second glance showed ‘‘Pansy”’ to be a thin, 
delicate, and charming personality with a certain youth- 
ful grace which even her three-score-and-ten could not 
entirely mar; but what if her companion—robust, square, 
and heavy-footed—had been openly proclaimed a Daisy 
or a Columbine? 

Brooxkiyn, N.Y. 


Moral F: ibre. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


The formation of moral fibre is helped by the convic- 
tion, which parents and guardians ought constantly to 
dwell upon, that the things worth while, the real values, 
are to be obtained only through willingness to work hard 


for them, and, if need be, face pain and hardship in their 


attainment. 

There is an especial danger in our great centres of 
population, with their manifold luxuries, of supposing 
that happiness and influence are inseparably associated 
with riches and the so-called gentilities and conveniences 
of civilization. It is not true, because but a small frac- 
tion of our race in its long journey over our planet has 
had more than the barest subsistence, life being a constant 
battle with the elements, and often a battle with other 
men. ‘To-day, in the midst of all our wealth, the men 
and women who command reverence are in a large majority 
of cases the workers, the strugglers, on small wages 
(or salaries, as we like to term them, when referring -to 
the occupations which are mainly of the brain), who do 
something which contributes definitely to human welfare, 
who educate the race, who cure its diseases, who build its 
various structures and raise its crops, at large expenditure 
of time, energy, nervous strain, and get no other reward 
than the sense of having helped their generation to a 
higher outlook upon the universe of spirit and matter. 

That sense of contributing something which before us 
the world has not possessed, of being a creator, has ever 
been the richest pleasure which falls to human living; but 


it may come to us in modest works as in the dramatic 


ways of art, invention, and discovery. Whatsoever we 
earn, by the sweat of our brow or the agony of our thought, 


is our share of the universal lot of man: we have paid our 


passage so far, as millions of our fellows have done and must 
do, instead of being a sort of stowaway in the hold. The 
world is full of needs of every type which we ought to 
help supply with whatsoever ability, great or small, and 
rejoice that it is in our power to make life more worth 
the living for our human company. Men and women 
should be ashamed to be mere consumers of the products 
of other people’s energy, to be carried in others’ arms; 
yet that is the ever-present temptation to which large 
numbers succumb, who shrink from the hard, the dis- 
agreeable, that which compels separation from the bustle 
and excitement of the city, who are afraid of solitude, 
afraid of hunger and poverty, but too often are not 
afraid of the disgrace of being idlers and vagabonds. 
Instead of its being a credit to be rich and exempt 
from work and anxiety, it is a discredit unless the person 
can show what he has done to earn this respite from 
common experience. It is a disgrace to have intellect 
and will and not use them for some human service. Asa 


rule, they who do not try to give to the world ~ 
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which will make it a better place for all receive the world’s 
cold shoulder. What can you do? What have you 
done? is the question which assails every applicant for 
a share in the goods of life. If the answer is uncertain, 
then the great busy world commands to stand aside for 
the next applicant. Few are the possessions worth seeking 
—fame, fortune, honor, love, obedience—which have not 
been dearly bought: they are the rewards of the universe, 
not its free gifts. 

In the process of putting forth real effort, there springs 
up a sense of being a master of the world which carries 
one over a great many hard places, and in the depths of 
the average soul of youth there is a desire to do hard things 
instead of easy things. How this is shown when a war 
arises after a long period of peace! The authorities are 
not so much troubled to get volunteers for danger, as to 
repress the ardor of the throngs who more than fill the 
requisite ranks. Never is an expedition of exploration 
proposed, into no matter what inhospitable regions of 
heat or cold, the poles, the wilds of Africa or the Amazon, 
but the applicants for the venture are more than the leader 
can receive. We have in our blood the memories of an- 
cestors, the large majority of whom wrestled with all 
manner of inconveniences, taking them as all in the day’s 
work; and it is only that we fall under the influence of 
certain soporifics of luxury and ease, in our civilizations, 
that such numbers among us shrink from anything 
which taxes our minds and bodies and struggle for the 
soft places. 

All that is a fault of education, not the natural dis- 
position of our race. Wherefore, a highly important 
and necessary feature of education at home or in the 
schools should be directed in appeal to the old native 
fearlessness, that spirit of superiority and defiance of 
nature and life which has created the famous navigators, 
mountain climbers, warriors, which through all the years 
of the development of our American continent has scat- 
tered over the wilderness hardy bands of men and women 
seeking new fields of activity,—not of ease, but of oppor- 
tunity to show the stuff of endurance and creative force 
which is in them. y 

The wildernesses are all being settled, the mountains 
are all being climbed: we are having maps of all the Alpine 
glaciers, and presently shall have those of Alaska and 
British America; but this does not imply that there is 
no call for courage and patience and persistence and the 
other virtues of the ancient pioneers. 

Whatever drives the man, the woman, in upon the inner 
citadel of the soul’s power to subdue body and all its 
aches and fears; whatever challenges us to show whether 
we or some outside stuff of difficulty is the stronger, such 
as mastery of a science, a trade, running a machine, clean- 
ing up some foul spot of politics, abolishing some plague 
and pestilence,—all such demands upon our will and in- 
telligence and conscience are for our day just what the 
discovery of America was for the Columbuses, the Cabots, 
the La Salles, the Cartiers: they are our opportunities for 
the display of the moral qualities which tell the body to 
stand under, while the soul asserts its rights. 

The moral death, of which Dr. Osler speaks with 
feeling, is risked in our time, less by some of the special 
temptations which are commonly recognized as perilous, 
the vices of the social world, although they are most for- 
midable, than by the more subtle temptation to seek 
ever the easiest way of passing through life, with good 
eating, travel, garments, money enough to make sure 
against want, and at the end having nothing to show 
which differentiates the person from any other human 
biped. 

The human moral quality is that which makes us fill 
an individual place of service and honor, so that mankind 
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is better for our coming into its fellowship and has occa- 
sion to mourn when we have passed out of it into the 
great beyond. If that great beyond means continued life, 
what sort of an equipment to face its calls have those whose 
entire aim and aspiration has been to slide through this 
life with as little friction of mind and body as could possi- 
bly be contrived? whose epitaph can be nothing more 
serious than that he lived, he died, behold the sum? 
Nothing else is worthy of being recorded! 
CINCINNATI, OFIO. 


The First Ordinance. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


In the void that was old, ere the first star’s flaming, 
On the ways of the worlds that were yet to be, 
There was never a light or a law proclaiming 
The will of Infinity. 
In the rayless spaces a wan glow shimmered, 
In the silence deep there was lone unrest; 
But never a sun or a star world glimmered, 
And the void was yet unblessed. 


Then a thrill ran over that cosmic vapor, 
A hush fell down on that rayless deep; 
And a light like the gleam of a dead man’s taper 
Rose on the ageless sleep. 
It was eons and eons ere belted Orion 
Fought for the gods with the star-shod beast, 
Ere the birth of the clouds of stars that lie on 
The plains of the dateless east. 


Here Chaos dwelt and Oblivion gloated, 

Here the elements smouldered age after age, 
And the formless atoms in fire-mist floated, 

And life was an unwrit page. 
Perhaps in this mass there were universes 

That flamed and died ere the pole star’s birth, 
But the silence vast by naught rehearses 

A tale of more ancient dearth. 


Then a thrill ran through this formless matter, 
And a law was born that would live alway 

Till the suns should wane and the wide stars scatter 
In the age that is called a day. 

For back of the void was the breath of the Spirit 
That rules and reigns where stars are as sands 

On the shores of a sea that hath naught near it 
Save the Presence that all commands. 


In this formless mass where Chaos weltered, 
In this vast dim void where inertia reigned, 
There was none to perceive that a Watch-care sheltered 
The atoms that nothing gained. 
Then a Power went forth o’er this shoreless ocean, 
Then the Word came down and the Word was law,— 
And the suns and systems of wheeling motion 
And the fixed stars bore no flaw. 


Fixed, but alone in the leash of his vision 
Whose mind hath an infinite sweep and rest; 
Free, but to move with unvarying precision 
In the paths that are wisely blest. 
So order awoke. And the stars in their spaces, 
While the measureless cycles of time rolled on, 
Moved through the vast on their lonely races, 
Singing creation’s dawn. 


At last came the earth, like a drop in turning 
Cast off from the wheel in the Potter’s hand, 
Where the star-dust gathers and suns are burning 

In dim regions yet unspanned :— 
The earth, a planet, with daily motion, 
With yearly sweep round its central sun, 
Whose law like a rhythmic deep devotion 
Holds till its task is done; 


A rock-ribbed globe by huge oceans girded 
Where the hillsides green and the valleys gleam, 
Where the beasts of the field unto service herded 
Work for man’s mystic dream; 
A harvest home for the toiling legions 
Who hope and trust while they grieve and play, 
Old earth, a planet, with flower-kissed regions, 
Where men yearn and laugh and pray. 
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Literature. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By 
Orlin Ottman Fletcher, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in Furman University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1913. $1.60 net.— 
The appearance of an able and consistent 
exposition of a philosophical system written 
with utter clearness and intelligible to all 
active minds is an event of importance. 
Such a work is Prof. Fletcher’s treatise,— 
a book destined to be used by many students 
and general readers because of its methodic 
procedure, its simplicity and accuracy of 
statement, and its abundance of helpful con- 
crete illustrations. The intention of the 
author is not to give mere information of 
what philosophers have been doing, but to 
guide students to a philosophical result. 
After a brief and effective account of the 
history of philosophy, Prof. Fletcher ini- 
tiates the student in the theory of knowl- 
edge and then proceeds to the construction 
of a metaphysics of experience. The con- 
cluding portion of the book deals with human 
freedom and the existence of God. The 
philosophical doctrine here built up with 
masterly pedagogical skill is that of Objec- 
tive Idealism, and the exposition provides 
the student with the means of meeting the 
objections of Realists. The final conclusion 
is that the Absolute Reality is self-conscious, 
self-determined, trans-temporal, and trans- 
spatial. and the social consciousness is a 
limited expression of the Absolute conscious- 
ness. The concluding chapter on the exist- 
ence of God is one that is particularly con- 
genial to modern theology. The theologian 
is not asked to abdicate in favor of the 
metaphysician. The position is that the 
religious consciousness has equal authority 
with the cognitive consciousness, that the 
religious consciousness of God is implicit 
in man, and that religious experience has 
the value for reflective thought that the 
order of the universe has. ‘The conception 
of the ultimate reality which Fletcher de- 
velops for the explanation of the world is 
one that coalesces with the object required 
by religious experience to the extent of 
being personal, self-conscious, and self-de- 
termined, with a purpose consonant with 
the nature of a Perfect Person. ‘There is 
thus a rational ground for the redemptive 
spiritual communion which the religious 
consciousness proclaims. It is to be hoped 
that Prof. Fletcher’s work will be widely 
read by the many who need help in the 
validation of religious faith. It is quite 
true that faith, the religious consciousness, 
has its own certainty, but man is a cognitive 
being as well as a being of faith, and a war- 
fare of faith and knowledge is weakening to 
faith. 


OTHERWISE PHyiuis. By Meredith Nich- 
olson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.35 net——Somebody has said that Mr. 
Nicholson’s latest novel is ‘‘a whole town,” 
and it is rare indeed to find a community 
pictured with this definiteness and fidelity to 
actual conditions. Phyllis is a delightful 
heroine. Her creator chose “sweet clay 
from the breast of the unexhausted West”’ 
and moulded her in a likeness he loved. It 
is not fair, however, to speak of her as if she 
were a statue, for she is too alive for that, 
shrewd, keen, young, practical, American. 
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She has the faults of many American girls, 
uses a ladylike measure of slang, and carries 
the roughness of the Backfisch period over into 
the early days of young ladyhood, but we 
like her none the worse because we meet her 
before the time of the inevitable polishing 
and smoothing down. Mr. Nicholson has 
never done better work than in this book. 
The various characters fit into their places, 
and their problems, seen from different angles 
and outlooks, are as inevitable as life. These 
people are all real persons, at least if we 
remember that we are allowed to know the 
aunts of Phyllis less as they are than as seen 
through her youthfully criticaleyes. The new 
book is not for a season only, but a welcome 
addition to the not long list of novels worth 
keeping and re-reading. 


ANCIENT WRONGS AND 

By Alexander Gordon, 
M.A. London, 5 Essex Street, Strand, 
W.C. 1913. (Essex Hall Lecture, 14 May, 
1913.) 1 shilling —In 1813 Parliament re- 
pealed acts excluding from toleration persons 
preaching or writing in denial of the Trinity. 
Unitarians were thus at last relieved of legal 
penalties. Dr. Alexander Gordon properly 
commemorated this notable event on its 
centennial anniversary by a lecture sum- 
marizing English legislation with respect 
to heresy and the cases where penalties 
were applied. ‘The lecture with the learned 
notes accompanying it is a valuable aid to 
the study of a larger subject, the development 
of the principle of religious toleration. Asa 
matter of fact, English law still lags behind 
complete liberty, since it tolerates dissent 
from the establishment only on condition 
of acknowledgment of the Scriptures as 
the rule of faith and practice. The facts 
presented in this lecture ought to be kept 
in mind as explanatory in a large degree 
of the numerical inferiority of Unitarians 
in England. 


HERESY, ITS 
Mopern RIGHTS. 


THE Sprrir Prospero. By Frederick B. 
Lindsey. Boston: Sherman, French & Co.— 
It is a pleasure to find a modern poet shap- 
ing his flow of emotion into the beautiful 
elaborate stanza of the “Faerie Queene.” 
Mr. Lindsey has employed Spenser’s strophes 
for his long title-poem, and has thereby 
given dignity and sustained harmony to 
the philosophy and personal memories and 
exquisite mnature-observation blended  to- 
gether in this unusual poem. To quote 
from it would require some space, for the 
thought moves at leisure and pauses often 
for charming illustration; but from a poem 
in affectionate recollection of Millersville 
Normal School, where the author taught 
on leaving Harvard, we may give these lines: 


“Oh, as I write, again old faces stir 
From out the class-room blur; 
Young eyes, ashine like stars, as from the 
verge 
Of things they looked, emerge: 
In the room’s quiet, haply kindled so 
By Truth’s undying glow.” 


THe Dust oF THE Roap. By Marjorie 
Patterson. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.30 net.—The life of an actress, with 
its contrasts and its allurement, offers good 
material for the novel writer who really 
knows it from the inside. Miss Patterson, a 
great-niece of Betsey Patterson and a cousin 
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of Dr. Charles Bonaparte, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Secretary of the Navy, has already won suc- 
cess on the stage, though as yet only in her 
early twenties. She went to England a few 
years ago, studied in Paris and London, and 
entered Mr. F. R. Benson’s Shakespearian 
companies in order to gain her experience. 
This experience is reflected in her novel, 
which represents stage life as it really is, 
and exhibits its lights and shadows, its de- 
mands and rewards in dramatic, realistic 
fashion. The hero is as ill-tempered as 
Rochester, and his wooing is quite other than 
that one usually finds in love-stories of an 
actress. The heroine is, on the contrary, 
exceptionally genuine and lovable. 


THE BELOVED ADVENTURE. By John 
Hall Wheelock. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.—In his Human Fantasy this young 
poet proved himself possessed of imagination 
and warm human sympathy. In the present 
book he shows these gifts developed and 
matured, in sea poems, songs of love, songs 
beyond death, and the like. His feeling 
of kindly interest in all good manifestations, 
and his power in portraying things of the 
spirit in delicate melody, are shown in his 
“Nirvana ” ;— 


«Sleep on, I lie at heaven’s high oriels, 
Over the stars that murmur as they go. 
I have forgotten you long, long ago, 
Like the sweet silver singing of thin bells 
Vanished, or music fading faint and low. 
Sleep on, I lie at heaven’s high oriels 
Who loved you so.” 


A Lirrte Green. Woritp. By J. E. 
Buckrose. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net.—Stories of English coun- 
try life have often a charm quite independent 
of plot and incident, and even when, as in 
this instance, a novel has also the attraction 
of effective characterization and bright talk, 
the setting counts for much. Lydia, the 
central figure, is a combination of genuine 
sincerity and a capacity for doing startling 
things that put her in trying situations some- 
times, but her native wit and honesty bring 
her out of them in original ways. Her love 
story is naturally a matter of ups and downs, 
criss-crossing and tangling; but it would have 
spoiled the book if the end were not what it 
ought to be, and she returns to the point 
whence she started,—the little green world 
‘“‘where people have no bitterness in their 
tears.” 


THe ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY CHUCK. 
THe ADVENTURES OF ReEppy Fox. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Each 50 cents net—Many 
young readers remember Old Mother West 
Wind and the little creatures who lived in 
the Green Meadow or the Green Forest. 
Now Johnny Chuck and Reddy Fox has each 
a book to himself, although, of course, the 
other characters appear from time to time to 
help out the story. These are among the 
most successful of the stories that take animals 
for their dramatis personae, and it is no won- 
der that children like to imagine the home of 
the baby woodchucks and their training in 
worldly wisdom or follow the devices of 
Granny Fox as she eludes Farmer Brown’s 
boy and his dog. There are many narrow 
escapes in these books, but no tragedies, such 
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as one finds in the animal stories for older 


children. 


PLAYS FOR THE Home. By Augusta 
Stevenson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 mnet.—Children love to 
act plays, from the time they first pretend to 
ride in a street-car or sail in a boat. This 
collection gives them a chance to adapt in- 
formally and simply some of their best-loved 
stories to dramatic representation, and it will 
be strange if they are not willing to take the 
trouble it would cost to learn the parts as 
here given for the sake of gratifying their 
inborn desire for “‘playing theatre.’ Many 
of the plays are from the stories of Grimm 
and Andersen and the Arabian Nights. 
One is the dramatic tale of Columbus. They 
will provide winter entertainment both for 
school and home, while the educational value 
of such acting is undoubtedly great. 


NovEMBER Jor. By Hesketh Prichard. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—November Joe, the detective of the 
woods, has difficult cases to work out. A 
man found murdered by the ashes of his 
camp-fire, a black-mask hold-up in the depths 
ot the woods, the robbery of traps and valu- 
able skins, a summer kidnapping and other 
mysteries, far from cities and conventional 
detectives, claim the exercise of his marvel- 
lous gifts of observation and deduction. ‘The 
stories offer a variation on the familiar theme 
of the unravelling of crime and its motives, 
and they are sufficiently varied in motive 
and character to keep the reader guessing to 
the end of the last chapter. 


Happy-co-Lucky. By Ian Hay. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
‘The quality of Ian Hay’s humor is distinctive 
and pervasive. His enjoyable books have 
won their way, until his characters seem like 
personal friends. The Freak is one of the 
best of these, and the account of his trium- 
phant college experiences, his careless Jove- 
making and broken engagement, and the 
course he takes through all the difficulties 
that forbid him to follow the right road when 
he comes to it, is given with a spirit that en- 
lists the interest of the reader from the out- 
set. This is clever fiction of the sort that 
entertains while one is reading it and that 
leaves a desire for more when he has finished. 


THEIR CHRISTMAS GOLDEN WEDDING. 
By Caroline Abbot Stanley. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net.—Mrs. 
Stanley is known as the writer of tender home 
stories, each with a suggestion for truer 
kindness and wider sympathies. In this 
short story may be found a lesson for 
grown-up sons and daughters, who try to 
plan for their parents, but leave out the very 
things that would make most plainly for their 
happiness. It tells about the revolt of mother 
and father together and their successful at- 
tempt to have a Christmas after their own 
hearts. The Christmas meaning is well 
brought out. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Ball Publishing Co., 200 Summer 
Street, Boston, publish a small book of texts 
from the Bible, arranged with two for each 
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day in the year, the one explaining or enfore- 
ing the other. Harriet N. Mansfield of Win- 
chester has selected the passages, taking such 
as have afforded her refreshment and spiritual 
quickening for more than sixty years. 


Sydney Brooks, one of the most competent 
observers of international affairs and one of 
the most brilliant writers upon them, is the 
author of the article on ‘“‘Some Problems of 
American Foreign Policy,’? with which the 
Livng Age for October 4 opens. It is an 
able presentation of certain questions which 
are becoming increasingly critical. An arti- 
cle on “Irish Novels,’’ from the Quarterly 
Review gives a comprehensive and discrimi- 
nating survey of the best work of Trollope, 
Lever, and others. G. K. Chesterton is so 
brilliant and whimsical a writer that people 
who are familiar with his style are in the 
habit of reading about everything that he 
writes, whether his theme is literature, public 
affairs, or social questions. His article on 
“The True Failure of the Turk,’’ which 
the Living Age for October 11 will reprint, is 
in his most characteristic vein. 


In the October American Magazine is 
an article by a Yale teacher entitled ‘‘The 
Village of a Thousand Souls.” The author, 
Arnold L. Gesell, has made a complete in- 
vestigation of the 220 families that consti- 
tute a certain small village in the Middle 
West. His investigation reaches back thirty- 
three years. The results indicate the feeble- 
mindedness, insanity, alcoholism, and general 


delinquency in small villages. Ray Stan- 
nard Baker writes about Col. Goethals, 
with specific and interesting information 


about the Canal and its remarkable builder. 
Another article is a true story of a morphine 
fiend who reformed. This article is in a 
series entitled ‘Those who have Come 
Back,’”’—a series of true stories of people 
who, failures or disgraced at forty, have 
succeeded in “coming back”’ to lives of use- 
fulness. Fiction is contributed by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore, Henry Wallace Phillips, 
Leonard Hatch, John Taintor Foote, and 
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Clifford S. Raymond. David Grayson con- 
tributes another of his ‘‘Friendly Road’’ 
sketches. 


The October Century Magazine is an earn- 
est of the forward policy of the present edi- 
torial management. The first quarter of a 
full-length novel, entitled ‘““Home,”’ is the 
main fiction feature. This work is of such 
good quality that it will undoubtedly excite 
interest as to its authorship. Theodore 
Roosevelt contributes an article on the Pro- 
gressive party, summing up the work of the 
Progressives during their first year. Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “TI. Tembarom”’ 
approaches its happy end. ‘‘The Devil, His 
Due,” is a story by Philip Curtiss which 
tells what may happen in a country club 
when the lights go,out suddenly. There is 
a charming story by George Ernest, “A 
Garage in the Sunshine,’ and a humanly 
comic yarn by Ellis Parker Butler, “Dey 
Ain’t No Ghosts.” Among the poets who 
contribute to the number are James W. Foley, 
William Rose Benét, and Timothy Cole, the 
celebrated wood engraver. The Century has 
always emphasized the art side, and this 
number is particularly rich in pictures. From 
the frontispiece in full colors by Edmund 
Dulac, “Better is a Dinner of Herbs,” to the 
bright illustrations in the comic section the 
magazine lives up to its artistic traditions. 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Sent gratis to Post-oflice Mission workers and to any 
one interested. 
; In writing, mention number of sermons needed. 
Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK UNITARIAN HEADQUARTERS. 
104 East 20th Street. 


Unitarian Books and Literature on sale. Li- 
brary of books on liberal religion open to readers. 

Subscriptions taken for Christian Register, Ad- 
vance, Hibbert Journal, Survey, etc. 


Always a/ cordial welcome to all visitors. 


A new book of special interest to “Christian Register” readers 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


EDITED BY ALICE AMES WINTER 


The first part of this book is exactly what the title indicates. 


While a boy in New 


Hampshire, the author was converted under a Free-Will Baptist revivalist, and later 


became a Baptist minister. 


He went West, 


and through the influence of some educated 


friends of liberal theological tendencies he was led to a course of reading which eventually 
brought him into affiliation with the Unitarians. 

For three years Dr. Ames was the editor of the Christian Register, and then, at the 
suggestion of James Freeman Clarke, he was chosen Dr. Clarke’s successor as minister of 


the Church of the Disciples. 


Dr. Ames describes with considerable particularity and in a very interesting manner 
the movements of his mind in the direction of religious freedom, and is always most 


reasonable and gentle in tone. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 


BOSTON 


Postage, 11 cents 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY new york 
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The Dome. 
In the Dark. 


Who’s afraid in the dark? Who? Who? 

Not the squirrel up in the tall home tree; 

Not the swallow, no, nor the chickadee; 

Not the little gray scurrying mice, not at all, 

As they nibble away at the stout house wall; 
Not the kitten out in the barn asieep; 

Not the pretty white lamb nor the mother sheep. 


Who’s afraid in the dark? Who? Who? 

Afraid of some terrible bugaboo? 

Not the god who wakes with warning cry 

At the step of a traveller passing by; 

Not the rabbit at home in the woodland wild; 

Not the crow nor the little black baby crows. 

Who’s afraid in the dark? Who knows? 

knows? 

Some one told me it was a little child. 

—Mary F. Butts, in the Independent. 


Who 


The Point of View. 


BY LUCY PRATT. 


From the little station platform he stepped 
down among the grass and dandelions and 
picked a white, fluffy reminder of a departed 
flower. 

“Blow it, Babesy!”’ 

When Buddie commanded, it was hers 
but to obey. Buddie was five. Was that 
not enough? She raised the white, fluffy 
reminder until it came on a level with her 
cherub mouth and blew a monstrous whiff. 

“Huh! See me!’’? There was a spectac- 
ular whirl of fluttering, white flakes. ‘There! 
I blew ’em all off!” 

Babesy gazed at him with admiration too 
deep for words. 

“When the train comes, we’re going to 
grandma’s,’’ announced Buddie for possibly 
the sixteenth time. 

Babesy beamed. 

“Going to gwandma’s!’’ she echoed joy- 
ously. 

“But you'll have to have your picture 
painted, won’t she, father? ’Cuz that’s 
why you’re going.” 

She looked rather rueful at this suggestion. 
She had had her picture painted before. 

“Grandma lets me play with the marble 
board in the attic in the plaything box when 
I go tosee her. Perhaps she’lllet you, too.” 

She glowed ecstatically. She had also 
heard of the plaything box before. 

‘And read me stories out of ‘Peter and 
Ellen’; . . . and give pennies to the hand- 
organ man; ... and play behind the sofa; .. . 
and the light going just a little when I go 
to sleep.” 

They were all familiar to her ear, these 
untasted joys, but she hopped Mm unsup- 
pressed rapture at their indisputable ap- 
proach. 

““Babesy! Look! 
ing now!”’ 

“Train’s coming now!”’ came the pealing 
little echo. 

They felt father’s grasp tighten. It was 
coming nearer—it was stopping with a final, 
monstrous snort. 

Then, there they were, rattling along all 
together, father looking with a certain anxious 
pride from one to the other, Babesy im- 
pressed into stony and unbroken silence, 
and Buddie still cheerful and observing. 

q Don’t you wish you were going to stay at 
Grandma’s, too, father?” 


Look! The train’s com- 
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“M-m-m. It would be very nice, wouldn’t 
Pep eae 

“«Twould be funny if you and mother 
were both there, wouldn’t it?” 

““M-m-m. Very funny.” 

“Say, father, wouldn’t it be funny if 
everybody on this train was going to grand- 
ma’s?”’ 

“Why, yes, very funny.” 

“T guess grandma’d he s’prised, wouldn’t 
she?”’ 

Buddie’s voice was rising in consequence 
of this last inspiration of imagination. 

“T presume she would.”’ 

“T guess she wouldn’t like it very much 
either, would she? Not if everybody got off 
and went to her house. She wouldn’t like 
it very much, would she, father?”’ 

“Don’t talk quite so loud, Robbie. 
I don’t suppose she would.” 

“Well, what would she do if they did?”’ 

“T really don’t know. Let’s take this coat 
Ofte 

“Well, would she let them all in—do you 
think? JI guess she’d be cross, wouldn’t 
she?’”’ 

“Very likely. Look there, Robbie, look 
at the buttercup field.” 

“‘T guess she’d be cross! 
to squeeze right in!”’ 

“M-m-m.”’ 

“Well jus’ 
that big lake! 
see 

“M-m-m. Very large.” 

“Well, father. Wouldn’t it be awful 
funny if everybody on this train should just 
get out and hop right into that lake?” 

“Very funny indeed.” 

“JT guess they’d look wet enough, h’n! 
when they came back into the train again! 
I guess they’d be just dripping, wouldn’t 
they?”’ 

Various members of the audience, with 
the unfortunate gift of catching vivid mental 
pictures easily, were attempting to look un- 
concerned. 

“Wouldn’t they, father?’’ 

“Robbie, don’t talk so loud! 
pose they would.” 

“T wouldn’t be s’prised if they dripped 
enough to make a real little stream going 
right down the aisle! Would you?”’ 

‘No, I wouldn’t be surprised. See here, 
Robbie, didn’t mother put in one of your 
books? Let’s have it.” 

“That lady over there’s so big I guess she’d 
drip enough to ’most drown herself.’ 

“Stop talking, Robbie, Now, if you’ll 
listen, I'll read you a story.” 

But what is even that rare entertainment 
compared with all the inward suggestions 
in father’s tone as he remarks casually,— 

“Only one more station, children.” 

It is so dramatic to bring up in a railroad 
train! 

Just as they were getting nicely settled in 
the house “‘behind the sofa,’’ the little boy 
from “next door” put in his appearance. 

“Why, how nice!’’ grandma had encour- 
aged appreciatively. ‘‘Arthur has come over 
to play with you children.” 

Arthur stood silently gazing about him, 
looking as if he never had played with any- 
thing in his life, and never would, if he were 
spared. To be sure, his red sweater, on 
top of all his other wearing apparel, combined, 
with the fact that the room was warm, might 
have seemed a partial excuse, but he thickly 


No, 


If they all tried 


look, father! Jus’ looker 
That’s a awful big lake. isn’t 


Yes, I sup- 
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explained that he had a cold and must not 
remove the red sweater for fear of catching 
more; and Arthur certainly did not look 
bright or entertaining as he stood muffled 
up to his ears, breathing heavily, and looking 
silently down on the unmoved recipients of 
his call. 

The worst of it was, it actually seemed as 
if Arthur was barely out of the house before 
Buddie began to breathe in a peculiar manner, 
too. 

Grandma looked at his dull eyes the next 
morning at breakfast. 

“T’ve always said that colds are just as 
contagious as can be,”’ she declared anxiously, 
and thereupon she hastened to make sure 
that Buddie was bundled up sufficiently; 
but, when night came and the case still 
proved obstinate, the doctor was summoned. 
He smiled as he listened. 

“Caught it from one of the neighbor’s 
children yesterday?”’ he repeated. ‘“‘No, I 
guess not. It looks to me more like a good 
genuine attack of measles.” 

“Measles!’’ echoed grandma, faintly, ‘‘and 
the child away from home! Oh, dear! 
Measles! Oh, dear! oh, dear!’’ 

“Nothing at all to worry about. Just 
keep him warm and don’t let in too much 
light-er—did you say there was a little girl 
here, too? M-m-m. Keep her away from 
him.” 

Buddie looked rather consequential when 
he was carried all the way up to the third 
floor and stowed away in a little room by 
himself; and Babesy looked positively im- 


pressed when she heard about it, particularly _ 


when it was gently forced on her that she 
mustn’t go anywhere near Buddie’s room— 
did she understand about that? It was ex- 
plained again, appropriately to her under- 
standing. 

“But she likes to come to grandma’s 
house, doesn’t she?—bless her!—even if she 
can’t have Buddie to play with—doesn’t 
she?”’ 

“Buddie do!” she beamed delightedly, 
appreciating somewhat confusedly, the fact 
of a superior advantage over Buddie not 
known before. 

Then there came that unique and unprac- 
ticed experience of being put to bed all alone 
in that big room! 

Grandma had just left her and was wander- 
ing anxiously down the hall. 

“Oh, no! No, child!’”’ The little white 
figure flitting round the corner up there 
at the other end was rescued just in time. 
“You mustn’t go to Buddie’s room! You 
mustn’t!’’ 

But after a day or two the child did not 
look well. There was no doubt about that, 
and grandma declared she was getting con- 
cerned. 

“You like to stay here, don’t you, dear?” 
she queried anxiously one evening, just 
before dinner. 

“Buddie do,” murmured Babesy, with 
something like a wistful, wondering quiver 
of the lips. It had been the final unanswer- 
able argument always. 


The lights were lit down below, and again 
she had been tucked into the big bed. They 
concluded that she was beginning to get 
used to it after all, and grandma leaned 
back in the comfortable old library chair 
to rest, her pretty gray hair brushing softly 
against the dull crimson chair back. 


—- 
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Why what was that? What wasit? That 
thin, suffering, high-pitched, little cry— 
what was the matter with that babyl 

She rushed upstairs. From the big bed 
came the convulsed sob, and a quivering 
little heap struggled unequally with itself 
under the bedclothes. 

“Why, grandma’s blessed baby! What 
isit? Tell grandma! Didn’t she like grand- 
ma’s house? Would she rather go home? 
She didn’t like grandma’s old house very 
much, anyway?” 

There was a half distinct, wet little mur- 
mur, and suddenly, half intuitively, grandma 
seemed to feel and understand it all—the 
process that had been struggling to work 
itself out in the baby mind ever since the 
day when she had energetically insisted 
“ Buddie do!’ and beamed delightedly on 
them all. 

“No—no—she didn’t—-did 
mured grandma. 

“B—Buddie—’’came the wet, miserable 
little sob again—‘‘ B—B—Buddie—do!”’ 

But not until the next morning did the 
real climax of despair arrive. Then it was 
that Ellen, always faithful in time of domestic 
difficulty, flew distractedly about the halls, 
and grandma followed her, pale with pro- 
phetic, horrible fears. The big white bed was 
empty, and the small white guest had flown. 

“© Ellen, Ellen,’’ wailed grandma, ‘‘ where 
is she! Are any of the outside doors un- 
locked? Go and see!”’ 

Down the stairs rushed Ellen; and, when she 
came back, there was grandma’s voice from 
above, calling softly now and imperatively. 
Ellen followed it and found grandma in 
Buddie’s room. In the small bed lay two 
little people soundly sleeping. ‘Their hot, 
damp little hands were tightly clasped, and 
on Babesy’s cheeks were still the marks of 
tears. . 

“How—how did it happen, 
Grandma looked wretched. 

“T couldn’t tell you, ma’am. An hour 
ago he was sound asleep, and I haven’t heard 
a thing out of the room since.” 

“But, Ellen, she must surely have caught 
it now!” She lifted the smaller child up 
gently and stood wondering. : 

“She’s hot, Ellen! She—she’s spotted! 

Ellen! Call the doctor!”’ 

This time the doctor looked down on his 
two patients and smiled again. 

“Why, they were probably both exposed 
at the same time,’’ he reasoned cheerfully. 
“No, there’s not a thing to worry about. 
They’re all right. Why shouldn’t they have 
the measles if they want to? Just let them 
stay right here together and get as much 
amusement out of it as they can!” 

Babesy looked up from the other bed that 
had somehow grown up there suddenly, 
close to Buddie’s, hot, spotted, sublimely 
happy; and Buddie looked over at her, as 
if the rare, joyful climax of measles had 
truly come. 

Butithadnot. It was yet tocome. 

Grandma was standing in the doorway, 
smiling mysteriously. 

“Vou see, children,” she said, “I wrote 
to mother about Buddie. Would you— 
would you like to see mother?”’ 

They bounced up in bed. They stretched 
out their spotted little arms to her—oh, 
the joy of it! They were wriggling in her 
arms, both of them, and she was dropping 
tears on them both. 
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“The doctor came, mother,” explained 
Buddie, (conscientiously, ,“and I’ve got 
measles.” 

«“T got measles, too!’’ came a small, faith- 
ful echo, and Babesy, still heavy-eyed and 
hot, still parched and spotted, looked up 
again with a faint, spent smile of perfect 
thankfulness. 


Harry’s Recitation. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


Iam a very little boy, 
And cannot read or spell; 
But I’ve a lot of picture books 
That I know very well. 


AndIcan whistle two, three tunes, 
And I can run and hop, 

And play with boys at hide-and-seek, 
And spin my humming-top. 


And, though I’m such a little boy, 
T’ll do the best I can 

To live a good and noble life, 
And be an honest man. 


The Runaway Kitten. 


In the beginning Jimmy was sorry his 
sister’s kitten ran away. The family moved 
to the beach one Saturday morning. Sun- 
day evening the kitten was missing. It was 
a plump Maltese kitten with four white 
paws and a white spot under its chin. 

“He is a perfect stranger at the beach,’ 
Louise insisted, when she cried because her 
mother wouldn’t allow her to go in search 
of the kitten. Louise was slowly recovering 
from a hard cold, and the evening was rainy. 
“He'll be soaked to the skin besides being 
lost and scared,’”’ Louise continued, with her 
nose flattened against the window. “I 
wish you’d go and hunt for him, Jimmy: 
if you will only inquire down this one row of 
cottages at the end of our street, that is all I 
will ask!” 

Accordingly Jimmy started with the 
covered basket on his arm in which the kitten 
had journeyed from the city. 

“T wish that little cat had stayed at home,”’ 
grumbled Jimmy, as he opened the outer 
door. 

“Oh, so do I!” agreed Louise. ‘Poor 
little kitten, wandering around a strange 
world on such a rainy night!” 

“Why don’t you say poor old Jimmy?” 
her brother asked with a grin. 

The minute the nearest neighbor opened 
her door, Jimmy smelled fudge. 

“No, your kitten isn’t here,’ answered 
Mrs. Brown, when Jimmy inquired for his 
sister’s kitten; ‘‘but you step in the kitchen 
a minute and the boys will give you some- 
thing better than a kitten.” 

In the next cottage the children were mak- 
ing popcorn balls. They presented Jimmy 
with one for himself and one for his sister, 
but no one had seen the itten. 

The Henderson family were eating or nges 
when Jimmy rapped at their door. They 
gave him a big orange and were so sorry 
they knew nothing of a plump Maltese kitten 
with four white paws and one white spot 
under its chin. 

By this time Jimmy was glad his sister’s 
pet ran away; but, when Mrs. Norton offered 
him a candy cat, pure white, with a stiff 
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candy tail and four stiff candy legs, and told 
him to take that to his sister, Jimmy ran 
home so fast he forgot to keep out of mud 
puddles. 

When that small boy reached home, laugh- 
ing and breathless, he found the plump 
Maltese kitten huddled against the front 
door waiting to get in. 

Many another rainy evening that summer 
Jimmy and Louise advised their pet to run 
away again; but the plump Maltese kitten 
with four white paws and one white spot 
under his chin stayed home contentedly ever 
after.—Frances Margaret Fox, in the Church- 
man. 


The Baby and its Swing. 


A citcts was passing through a country 
town recently, in which were several ele- 
phants. The people stood watching the 
procession, when a little baby, just able to 
walk, toddled out into the road directly in 
front of the elephants. Everybody stood, 
expecting to see the baby crushed by the 
big feet of the elephant. The leader of 
the herd picked the baby up with his trunk 
and swung it out of danger, depositing it 
on the side of the road, none the worse for 
its remarkable ride in the trunk of an ele- 
phant.—Exchange. 


Little Dick: ‘‘Papa, didn’t you tell mamma 
we must economize?’”’ Papa: “I did, my 
son.” Little Dick: ‘‘Well, I was thinkin’ 
that mebby, if you’d get me a pony, I 
wouldn’t wear out so many. shoes.”—Good 
News. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to pers it nan institution. 

n unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried, 
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The Children’s Mission 
_to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 
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A Flight from Glory. 


Once, from the parapet of gems and glow, 
An angel said: “O God! the heart grows cold 
On these eternal battlements of gold, 

Where all is pure, but cold as virgin snow. 


“Here sobs are never heard; no salt tears flow; 
Here there are none to help, nor sick nor old; 
No wrong to fight, no justice to uphold: 

Grant me thy leave to live man’s life below.” 


“ And then annihilation?” God replied. 
“Yes,” said the angel, “even that dread price; 
For earthly tears are worth eternal night.” 
“Then gol” said God. The angel opened wide 
His dazzling wings, gazed back on heaven thrice, 
And plunged forever from the walls of light. 


—Eugene Lee—Hamilton. 


Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals at Paris, July 16 to 22, 
19{3. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


——_ 


RV. 


The next topic taken up for consideration 
was “‘Is a Universal Religion Possible or De- 
sirable? If so, How Is It to be Attained?” 
The first speaker was Prof. Rudolf Otto of 
Goettingen, the distinguished student of 
religions, only recently returned from a 
journey around the world in the interest of 
his cherished science. Prof. Otto’s address 
was one of the most important utterances of 
the Congress. Delivered without notes, with 
perfectness of form and beauty of diction, it 
was listened to with profound attention, 
although being in German but a small per- 
centage of his auditors could appreciate its 
full significance. This address, and those 
of the other scholarly and able men who took 
part in the discussion, will do much to shape 
the relations of the Congress with the other 
great non-Christian religions of the world. 
Our brief abstracts cannot do justice to these 
papers. They must be read in their en- 
tirety. 

After a historical review of the attempts 
made in ages past, in Egypt, India, and else- 
where, from political motives to establish a 
universal faith, Prof. Otto considered the 
question,”’ Is it advisable for religious reasons 
to strive to bring about a Universal Belief 
and Worship?” The dogmatic attempts to do 
this were briefly disposed of. The rational- 
istic method, to formulate a universal reiig- 
ion,—such as Voltaire and Thomas Paine 
proposed,—with their postulates of God, 
duty, and immortality, were more fully 
treated and shown to be inadequate. 

There may be an inner relationship as 
regards their central conceptions in all the 
great world faiths, but it is inconceivable 
in our day that a general religion can be 
imposed on mankind, as King Asoka imposed 
Buddhism in India, Constantine and his 
successors Christianity in the Roman world, 
or Queen Elizabeth the reformed’ faith in 
England. The formulation of a syncreti¢ 
faith by eminent theologians, and its vol- 
untary acceptance by all, is equally unthink- 
able. The national and racial feelings of 
mankind alone would forbid it. No in- 
structed person really believes that a uni- 
versal language can be framed and adopted 
by mankind. As Greece, Japan, and France 
show us, any endeavor to create a universal 
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art would equally be doomed to failure: 
the charm and impression of art lies in its 
variety, individuality, spontaneity, and free- 
dom. Even so, no eclectic process, no relig- 
ious mosaic, will ever meet the varying needs 
of human souls. Religion must be variable, 
indigenous, personal, not uniform and final. 
The speaker cited the parable of the three 
rings, in Lessing’s ‘‘Nathan the Wise.” 
The great author was wrong in his phi- 
losophizing: not one, but all three of the rings 
were genuine. What is needed is to abandon 
the idle search for a universal religion,— 
which would result in universal nonsense,— 
and recognize the equal rights of all the great 
world-religions to express, each in its own 
way, the religious spirit in man. ‘They 
should, however, unitedly engage in a war 
against irreligion. They should seek to 
understand and appreciate each other 
better. Comparative religion should be 
taught more thoroughly in our universities 
and theological schools and in our churches. 
We should cherish and seek to develop our 
own faith, freeing it from dogmatism and 
prejudice, and bringing it more into accord 
with its basic principles of universal sym- 
pathy and good-will. A new method is neces- 
sary in the conduct of foreign missions,— 
less of arrogance and condemnation of other 
faiths, and more of appreciation and charity. 

The discussion was taken up by Prof. 
Goblet D’Alviella of the chair of Compara- 
tive Religion in the University of Brussels. 
Count D’Alviella is one of the greatest living 
specialists on this subject, and author of 
many books ‘and articles bearing upon it. 
He was inclined to look more favorably upon 
the possibility of a universal faith than his 
colleague, Prof. Otto. He first referred to the 
Roman Catholic claim to possess: such a world 
faith,—‘‘ No salvation outside the Church.” 
This was preposterous, had never been real- 
ized and never would be. Yet he thought a 
certain religious unity desirable. There 
were three conceivable methods by which it 
might be accomplished: by the unlimited 
extension of one of the existing religions, 
by their common disappearance and replace- 
ment by a new religion, by their fusion into 
a synthesis of faith. The latter syncretic 
method is the desirable one, and is possible 
on condition that it realizes itself not in the 
intellectual, but the practical, order. He 
maintained that the service of humanity is a 
duty we owe to God. It suffices for us to 
fulfil it loyally in order to assure our sal- 
vation. Each should be free to add to this 
common creed his own particular convictions, 
if the latter do not contradict this central 
belief. The speaker hailed the International 
Congress and similar associations which have 
made religion universal, almost without know- 
ing it. He thought the time must soon 
come when the barriers which now separate 
the different religions will fall, and that cer- 
tain simple principles will be accepted by all 
concerned. 

The discussion was renewed at the after- 
noon session by M. Theodore Reinach, an 
able Jewish scholar and deputy. He was of 
the opinion that historical and often racial 
distinctions would prevent the establish- 
ment of any universal religion. Let every 
existing world-faith remain loyal to its own 
mission, but seek to develop in its thought and 
action the spirit of universal religion. This 
would soonest realize the ideals of the latter. 
The time might come when one of these rival 
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faiths would so surpass the others in faith and 
service as to be acknowledged by them all, 
or all might in time find themselves by natural 
historical evolution holding the same or 
similar conceptions, and practising the same 


morality. Then universal religion would be 
realized. Asa Reformed Jew he pleaded with 


his hearers for harmony between the dif- 


ferent faiths rather than futile endeavors 
after a formal unison. 

Rev. Dr. Walter Walsh, the new minister 
of the Theistic Church in London, supported 
the view that theism would prove the final 
and ultimate form of religious faith. The 
missionary faiths were beginning to realize 
that they could not hope to conquer the 
world, and must lose themselves in a larger 
unity. Even-the great world-religions were 
only-sects of larger growth. The construc- 
tive task for the modern mind was to unveil 
the religion within all religions, which was 
the theistic principle, the life-blood of them 
all. Comparative religion had shown that 
it was impossible tu explain any religion with- 
out explaining them all. The theism which 
had survived the decay of paganism would 
also survive the decay of the Christianity 
which had replaced it. Thus the one natural 
religion which had existed from earliest times 
would, subject to the laws of development, 
prove to be the final and universal religion. 

It was deeply regretted that Mr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore of India, who was expected 
to take part in this discussion, was detained 
by serious indisposition. A message of 
sympathy was sent him by the Congress. 

A number of papers postponed from the 
morning session were now presented. Rev. 
Mr. Teissoniere, the successor of Rev. James 
Hocart in the pulpit of the Free Religious 
Society of Brussels, spoke on ‘Religious 
Thought and the Modern Spirit,” urging the 
more general acceptance of the principle of 
evolution in religion and democratic forms of 
organization. Prof. Charles Werner of Ge- 
neva treated of the relations between the 
religious nature and the esthetic spirit,—an 
original and important paper. Gnosticism 
was portrayed by Prof. de Faye of Paris; 
and a critical study of Primitive Christianity 
in its relations with religious progress was 
contributed by Prof. Maurice Goguel of 
Paris. Pastor Ferdinand Menegoz of Stras- 
burg read a paper on ‘‘Monism,” Miss 
Marie Diemer on ‘Art and Worship.” A 
communication was made by Prof. Lods, 
concerning the centenary of the Bible Society 
in Paris; and finally our faithful fellow- 
worker, Prof. E. Rochat, gave an account 
of the development of Free Christianity in 
the National Church of Geneva. 

Ten brief and interesting treatises on 
philosophical and religious themes were 
transmitted to the Congress by eminent 
Italian scholars through Rev. G.- Conte. 
Among the writers were Profs. Alessandro 
Chiapelli of Rome, Caporoli, Varisco, Benzo, 
Fornichi, Orestano, and Drs. Janni, Colombo, 
and Ottonelli. They were read by title and 
will appear in the proceedings as a signifi- 
cant contribution from that country. 

The Congress now entered upon a dis- 
cussion of more practical import,—‘‘The 
Social Ideals of Progressive Religion.” Rev. 
S. K. Bakker of Zwolle, Holland, president of 
the Dutch Protestant Association, delivered 
in French the opening address, which was an 
earnest appeal for more sympathy with the 
working classes, and the importance of pre- 
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senting them with a type of Christianity 
more in harmony with their spiritual and 
ethical needs than the dogmatic and con- 
servative systems of the past. 

Rey. Rhondda Williams of Brighton read 
a strong paper, which ought to be printed 
asa tract, giving what in his judgment should 
be the social programme of the Congress. 
The churches should recognize the need of 
united action on their part against social 
evils. It was the purpose of religion to 
enable each human being to realize his 
latent possibilities in a way that was im- 
possible to-day. Personal righteousness and 
social justice were the ideals of progressive 
Christianity. 

Rev. K. von Greyerz of Switzerland, 
speaking in German, and very effectively, de- 
clared that Free Christianity could only con- 
tinue to exist if it fulfilled its social obligations. 
He saw in every Socialist a Christian, and 
longed for the time when every Christian 
would be a Socialist. Prof. Charles Gide 
of the Sorbonne thought that indifference 
to the social question was contrary to the 
spirit of Christ. The Christian gospel must 
ever be what it was in the beginning,—‘‘ good 
news’’ to the poor. He was not satisfied, 
however, with the Socialist programme. He 
described the co-operative movement in 
France and the intermediary school of 
Rev. Elie Gounelle of Besarcon, which pro- 
tests against the present economic system, 
and, while not espousing Socialism, believes 
in collective ownership of certain public 
utilities and resources, and seeks not to con- 
vert the middle classes, but the workingmen, 
to a belief in social Christianity. It was not, 
he admitted, an easy task. 

It had been an interesting, but also an ex- 
haustive, day. ‘The delegates, to the num- 
ber of nearly three hundred, were glad to 
recreate themselves in the evening by a visit 
to the Grand Opera in Paris, where, thanks 
to the influence of M. Paul Hyacinthe Loy- 
son, co-operating with the general secretary, 
Meyerbeer’s opera of The ‘“‘ Huguenots,’’ was 
appropriately given in honor of the Con- 
gress, and for the first time in a number of 
years. It was superbly mounted and ad- 
mirably rendered. The third tier of seats 
around the great auditorium had been re- 
served for the delegates. If all could not 
gain an equally good view of the stage, they 
could all alike enjoy the noble music, be 
thrilled with the heroic reminders of the 
story it illustrated, and in the interval 
perambulate the splendid halls and stair- 
cases of this famous temple of dramatic song. 
This was certainly a notable feature of our 
Sixth International Congress. 

5. The Congress resumed its work on Sat- 
urday morning by an examination into ‘‘’The 
Ultimate Basis of Morality.” 

Rev. Paul Jaeger of Freiburg, Germany, the 
German translator of Carlyle, held that 
“morality is not a derivation, but an innate 
power of the mind of man. As logic con- 
demns error, so morality condemns evil, and 
asserts itself in the face of brutal fact. 
Whence this authority? Neither from nature 
or society. As for science, she can give 
it more of insight and clearness, but she 
eannot communicate to it a real inner power. 
She may even abase it to the level of the 
material fact. Morality cannot have for its 
basis the esthetic sentiment. This is to re- 
duce it to a matter of taste. It is necessary 
that conscience rest on ultimate reality, upon 
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the consciousness of the universal order and 
beneficence. The ideals of goodness within 
us cause us to divine a Supreme Power, which 
assures us a solid and eternal basis for moral 
action. Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of 
St. Louis, continued the discussion. Dr. 
Dodson, whose discourse has appeared in 
full in the Christian Register (September 11), 
emphasized the need for the recognition of 
life as a process of growth. Morality has no 
fixed basis, but grew out of the constitution 
of man and his constant readjustments with 
life. The platonic idealism was superior to 
the Pauline conceptions of holiness, especially 
as it concerned the part played by the pas- 
sional nature of man in his moral activities, 
but Christianity rendered a great service by 
giving first place to love in the scale of 
ethical values. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., of Boston, 
contributed a paper which has also appeared 
in full in the Christian Register and other 
journals. He believed that morality is innate, 
an original capacity and stimulus for the 
good, confirmed by the recognition of a Su- 
preme Perfection and Good Will in the uni- 
verse. Dr. Tudor Jones of London gave a 
metaphysical turn to the discussion, and also 
sought to prove that the ethical values had 
for their justification and support the exist- 
ence and character of the Divine Being. 
Ethics has its roots in religion. 

The theme was handled by able men, but 
the brief time allowed each speaker—fifteen 
minutes—did not permit the thoroughness of 
treatment the importance of the topic de- 
manded. 

A practical question was now taken up,— 
the relation of religious liberals with both 
orthodox believers and free-thinkers. Rev. 
Wilfred Monod of Paris distinguished four 
kinds of traditional believers: first, the 
bigots, who are irreductible and political and 
with whom it is difficult for a liberal to have 
any relations; second, the mystics, lost in 
devout contemplations, toward whom one 
should feel sympathy and profit by their 
spiritual fervor; third, the pious and sin- 
cerely orthodox, whose heart, rather than 
reason, attaches them to traditional faiths. 
These last are wanting in religious knowledge. 
They confound faith with emotions and opin- 
ions, the divine revelation with infallible 
truth, redemption with the blood of the cross, 
the divineness of Christ with the virgin- 
birth. We should not condemn them but 
reverence their sincerity, and do justice to 
the underlying truths in their beliefs, however 
mistaken in form the latter may appear to 
us. The fourth class are the theologians, 
with whom one may exercise a greater free- 
dom of criticism, unmasking their inconsis- 
tencies and incoherences of belief, for they 
mislead others and arrest the free develop- 
ment of faith. But in all one should remain 
fair and kind, seeking rather for points of 
agreement than of difference. 

Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, with much of his 
father’s fervid eloquence, gave an interesting 
address on the relations between liberal be- 
lievers and non-believers. He began with a 
warm tribute to the Protestants of France, 
who, he declared, had not been understood 
or loved as they deserved. Always they had 
resisted the torces of reaction, and made a 
brave stand for liberty of reason and con- 
science. Representing his association, the 
Union of Free Thinkers and Free Believers, 
he believed it had had admirable results in 
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the French community,—relations of amity 
without identity of opinions. Free-thinkers 
ought to recognize that life has a profound 
Significance and that duty is a reality. To 
be free in thought is not necessarily to deny. 
Humanity needs some positive affirmations on 
the subject of religion, for man will ever have 
his ideal aspirations and longings. ‘The 
obligations of family and social life would 
always have their importance, and what had 
the free-thinkers to say in the last hours of 
life? As for the believer, let him not rest 
content with dogmas and forms out of which 
the life has departed, but put his faith into 
intelligible and modern statements. He 
adjured the liberal believers to be sincere and 
consistent, saying exactly what they meant 
and boldly declaring their beliefs without 
circumlocution or evasion. Religions might 
pass away, religion never. Liberal Pro- 
testants were called upon to show more de- 
votion and lead the world’s advance in truth, 
righteousness, and service, and free-thinkers 
should aid them in every way possible. 

M. Theodore Reinach expressed the sym- 
pathies of the Liberal Jews with the Con- 
gress, and begged them to pass a resolution 
condemning the persecution of the Jews in 
Austria and Russia on trumped-up and false 
charges of ritual murders. This was done 
unanimously. 

The relations of liberal Christians with 
non-Christian religions opened up an inter- 
esting discussion. Although several Hindu 
and Japanese scholars who had been invited 
failed to appear, so many speakers presented 
themselves as to compel a second session in 
the afternoon in the smaller hall. 

Principal J. Estlin Carpenter of Oxford 
had been asked to give the opening paper. 
Perhaps no delegate at the Congress possesses 
a larger acquaintance with the other religions 
of the world, particularly with Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The London Inquirer gives the 
following abstract of his fine address:— 

“The modern Christian was in a position 
analogous to that of the Christian in the 
Early Church who came into contact with 
Greek philosophy. Justin was able to 
describe Jesus as the Socrates of Palestine, 
and many parallels were found between 
Christian and heathen thought. So to-day 
we were finding many fine and noble prin- 
ciples in the faiths of India. A religion, the 
speaker urged, should be judged by the best 
it was capable of producing, and not by the 
worst. It was as unfair to judge Indian re- 
ligion by the Hindu cultivator as it would be 
to judge Christianity by the Calabrian peas- 
ant. Such teachers as Pascal, Channing, and 
Kabir were truer representatives of their 
respective faiths. The great religious prin- 
ciples which had been evolved in India ought 
never to be underestimated in order to prove 
the superiority of Christianity. It should 
rather be the task of students to discover 
how far they have ministered to the advance 
of the different races of men. Dr. Carpenter 
proceeded to show the high moral value of the 
precepts of Buddhism. ‘These, he thought, 
should not be set aside simply because foreign, 
but valued highly as contributions to uni- 
versal religion. In conclusion the speaker 
thought that there were many things in each 
religion which could not be shared with the 
others. Each had its own province and its 
own leaders. But there could be partnership 
in joint enterprises of philanthropy which 
should uplift mankind; and there must be 
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mutual effort to understand and appreciate 
one another. He rejoiced because of the 
evidence that there was a common reason 
and a common affection in all the nations, 
and he was sure that there was a sanctuary 
for each in the great cathedral of humanity.” 

Dr. Edward Montet, of the chair of Semit- 
ics in the University of Geneva, who has 
travelled much in Mussulman countries, 
treated of our relations with the Mobamme- 
dans. He thought our ignorance of the latter 
was the greatest obstacle to our right under- 
standing and treatment of Muslim races. 
Asa Christian, he protested against the calum- 
nies heaped upon the latter. It is claimed 
that Islamism is not a universal faith, but it 
lives and develops itself in five continents of 
the world. Is it dying out? Ask the Chris- 
tian missionaries who are so alarmed over its 
growth, especially in Africa, for.it is essen- 
tially a missionary religion. It has not a 
moral basis, we are told. But this is a mis- 
conception. It has accomplished much for 
human progress, the abolition of idolatry, 
restriction of polygamy, suppression of 
cannibalism and murder of feeble infants, 
and heroic war against alcoholism.. It founds 
schools and libraries, even in Senegal. ‘The 
morality of the average Mussulman is not 
inferior to that of the average Christian. 
Islam should be looked upon as a sister by the 
two other great theistic religions, Christianity 
and Judaism. It is nearer in many respects 
to liberal Christianity than is the orthodox 
Christian faith. Prof. Montet spoke approv- 
ingly of the proposal to hold a pilgrim world 
theistic congress in certain great centres, 
like Tokio, Shanghai, Colombo, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Cairo, Jerusalem, and Constantinople. 

Mr. Kamil ud-din of Lahore, India, at 
present editing Muslim India, published in 
London, gave a spirited defence of his faith, 
and pointed out its many excellences and 
beauties. The fundamental principles of 
Islam were obedience to God and benevolence 
to men. Neither ritual nor doctrine was 
essential to true religion, but holiness of life. 
Since his return to London, Mr. Kamil has 
printed this address in his journal, together 
with an appreciative account of the Congress, 
with which he desires to be hereafter affiliated, 
welcoming it to closer fellowship with the 
Muslim world. 

Rev. Arthur May Knapp, long resident in 
Japan, treated of the failures and successes 
of missionary effort in that country. He 
urged a larger participation of liberal Chris- 
tians in the extension of religious intelli- 
gence and moral and spiritual life among 
foreign peoples. 

M. Dreyfus of Paris spoke of Behaism and 
its mission. A cordial message was pre- 
sented to the Congress from Abdul Beha ot 
Syria, expressing sympathy with its purpose. 
Sant Altar Singh, the Sikh leader of the 
Punjaub, also sent a cablegram extending his 
felicitations. Mr, D. B. Jayatilaka of Cey- 
lon, former president of the Young Buddhists’ 
Association, who for some years past has been 
studying at Oxford but now returns to im- 
portant duties in Colombo, read a thoughtful 
paper on Buddhism, ot which in its larger 
interpretation he is a devoted disciple. M. 
Paul H. Loyson called attention to Mr. 
Anderson’s audacious and fascinating pro- 
posal for a world capital and a world con- 
science. 

Rev. Evan Morgan, delegate from the In- 
stitute of China in Shanghai, brought a letter 
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of congratulation and good-will from its 
director, Rev. Gilbert Reid, telling also of the 
series of remarkable religious conferences 
held recently at the Institute by prominent 
representatives of Taoist, Buddhist, Confu- 
cian, and Christian faiths, all uniting on the 
common basis of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. 

To complete the cycle of world religions, 
Rabbi Germain Levy, leader of the Reform 
Jewish Synagogue in Paris, gave an address 
on “The Divine Emotion,’—the sentiment 
which lifts us to the highest and best in life, 
to the knowledge and adoration of God. 

Many letters of sympathy and God-speed 
were received by the committee from all 
points of the geographical and religious com- 
pass, from Iceland to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The final topic of the Congress was ‘‘The 
Organization and Defence of Religious 
Liberty.” Prof. Lee McCollester, dean of 
the Tufts College Divinity School, Boston, 
had for his topic ‘Religious Liberty and the 
Creeds of Christendom.” It was a sane and 
effective plea for religious faith as eternally 
renewing itself by freeing itself from fettering 
dogmas. Dr. George Boros, of the Unitarian 
Church in Hungary, followed in a similar 
strain, upholding the rights of the individual 
conscience and the progressive development 
of truth. Rev. Dr. H. Lhotzky of Germany, 
an independent thinker of originality and 
force, spoke on the “Ideals of Jesus and 
Religious Freedom.’’ Jesus framed no doc- 
trines, but found his inspiration in “‘the life 
in God.’ Doctrines enslaved the soul. 
Let us return to the freedom and spirituality 
of Jesus. 

With “Religious Liberty and the Church” 
as his theme, Mr. Romolo Murri of Rome, 
ex-priest and now a member of the Italian 
Parliament, gave a fiery address in his native 
Italian. Though speaking in a tongue un- 
familiar to most of his hearers, the torrent 
of his eloquence carried them with him. 
Every faculty, every member and muscle of 
his body, seemed to be engaged in his fervent 
protest against the spiritual oppression of 
the Roman Church, and his optimistic por- 
trayal of a better future when in Italy a love 
of freedom should break all bonds, and Rome 
become for the world once more a centre of 
religious and social inspiration. 

Prof. Joseph Schnitzer of the University 
of Munich, the most eminent of German 
Modernists, gave in German a thoughtful ad- 
dress. Without indulging in polemics against 
the Church of Rome, he calmly, bravely, 
affirmed the rights of the individual reason 
and conscience against the abuse of eccle- 
siastical authority and church politics. 
Like most of the Modernists present, he 
cherished the hope of a regenerated, reborn 
Catholic religion, proclaiming the rights of 
human reason and the freedom of faith. 
Unfortunately, he was much disturbed by 
the commotion in the hall, the audience hav- 
ing become wearied with the long succession 
of papers in foreign tongues unknown to 
them. For this reason also the address of 
Rev. William Sullivan of New York, former 
professor at the Roman Catholic University 
in Washington, D.C., was not heard to ad- 
vantage. Mr. Sullivan said that three things 
appeal to the historian of religion, its cor- 
porate unity, its succession through the cen- 
turies in its institutional forms, and, thirdly, 
the spiritual enthusiasm which dominates it, 
which gives it birth and perpetuity. These 
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points he elticidated, closing with the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘The liberal movement 
cannot be conceived as detached from his- 
tory because it has not a mechanical connec- 
tion with antiquated and traditional. forms. 
Its connection with the past may be more 
vital, more spiritual, and far more hospitable 
and extensive. Its passion is for the inde- 
pendent personality of every one. That will 
not detach him from history. That will not 
necessitate a religion consisting of isolated 
atoms, each following his own vagaries. The 
ultimate forms of religious experience are 
fixed. However independent we become we 
shall be the heirs of the past and not rebels 
against it. Finally, the ultimate passion 
which will carry this liberal movement to 
life will be the passion for that Eternal Life 
which is behind all, from whom we come and 
to whom we shall surrender these personalities 
when we have done the work of making them 
like unto Him.” Both these admirable 
papers will appear in print, and deserve care- 
ful reading. 

Dr. Philip Funk of Munich, an ex-priest 
and editor of a Modernist review was in- 
vited to address the meeting, which he did 
earnestly and effectively. It was regretted 
that lack of time prevented an address also 
from M. A. Bonucci, editor of the important 
Modernist review, Cénobiuwm, of Milan. 

The paper on “Authority in Religion” by 
Miss Maude Petre, the friend and biographer 
of the late Father Tyrrell, delivered in fluent 
French, was warmly received. It was an 
earnest plea for spiritual freedom, and de- 
livered most gracefully and winningly. 

Altogether the representation of Catholic 
Modernism at the Congress was impressive 
and adequate. It showed that this move- 
ment is still very much alive, and, in league 
with modern science, literature, democracy, 
and other spiritual forces, may yet revolu- 
tionize and transform the mother church of 
Christendom. Some of its leaders were 
missed. Ex-Abbé Loisy abstains, on prin- 
ciple, from all religious gatherings. Ex- 
Abbé Houtin, now a government official, 
felt it best not toattend. Prof. Paul Sabatier 
was detained by an indisposition. But the 
president of the Congress, Prof. Boutroux, is 
a Catholic by antecedents and affiliations, 
as were a number of other speakers on the 
programme, who felt it a privilege to avail 
themselves of the hospitable and large spirit 
of the meetings. 

Prof. Ehrhardt of Paris and Prof. Martin 
Rade of Marburg considered next Religious 
Liberty in its Relations with the State. Prof. 
Ehrhardt upheld the separation of the Church 
from the State, The State must be free from 
the control of organized religion, as religion 
must be free from the control of the State. 
Prof. Rade, who was warmly welcomed, held 
that even in a state church religion might 
be free, and pictured his ideal of a state pro- 
viding for the temporalities of a church, but 
leaving its doctrines and discipline unfettered. 

Miss Karola Barth of Frankfort, the only 
licensed woman preacher in Germany and 
president of the German Religious Educa- 
tion Society, read a carefully prepared and 
thoughtful paper on “Religious Freedom 
and the Public Schools.’”” This was the last 
set paper of the Congress, but Signor Stef- 
fanone, an Italian ex-priest and editor of 
the now defunct Modernist Review, of 
Geneva, made an appeal for assistance in 
behalf of his fellow-believers. Hundreds of 
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priests sympathized with modern ideas, but 
were without the material means of support 
to take a definite stand for religious freedom. 
Prof. J. Vienot, the devoted secretary of 
the Local Committee, closed the Congress 
with well-chosen and congratulatory words. 
It was a late hour in the afternoon when the 
long series of addresses came to an end. 
It had been an inspiring occasion, and the 
day’s exchange of ideas and sentiments will 
long remain a stimulating force in the minds 
of those who were privileged to be present. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


A Few Corrections. 


In the article which you reprint from the 
Christian Work and Evangeltst, in your issue 
of September 25, ““On Temperance,” various 
matters are left in an unsatisfactory shape. 

(1) It is impossible to make any very 
accurate statement respecting the increase 
in the per capita consumption of liquors in 


' our country from year to year, as the annual 


amounts released from bond do not indicate 
what is actually used any particular year. 
But it is certain that there has been a large 
increase in per capita consumption in the 
last ten years. The reasons are obvious: 
the rapid growth of our cities (all ‘‘wet’’); 
the influx of nearly a million of drinking 
foreigners a year; the great increase in wealth 
which breaks down old habits of sobriety 
and stimulates resort to luxuries; the gi- 
gantic efforts of brewers arid distillers to push 
their trade, billboards and newspapers 
fairly blazing with their advertisements, 
while the mails are loaded with their impor- 
tuning circulars (all these things unknown 
a few years ago); and, also, the rapid growth 
of the drink habit among thousands of 
women belonging to the fashionable set in 
our urban centres, a most deplorable change. 

(2) In this connection it ought to be 
remembered that States trying to enforce 
restrictive measures are very seriously ham- 
pered in many ways: there are foes within, 
such as the political demagogue, who wants 
the ‘‘blind tiger,” if not the open saloon, 
as a centre for his corrupting campaigns, 
and the white-slave agent to whose business 
drink is an almost necessary adjunct; and 
there are powerful foes without, such as the 
liquor interests, always working to intrude 
their ‘‘wet goods,’’ and the many travellers 
who bribe or coerce druggists and hotel 
keepers to break the law. Under these 
conditions it is surprising that our stringent 
laws are as well enforced as they have been. 
Just here the Webb-Kenyon Law comes to 
the aid of our temperance people: it abolishes 
the protection previously afforded to the 
liquor trade by the Federal Government, 
and makes it possible for the State to enforce 
its laws (whatever they may be) against the 
intrusion of liquors from surrounding “‘wet’’ 
States. It has already effected marked 
changes. The railroads running out of 
Chicago, for example, decline to accept liquors 
consigned to “dry” territory, representing 
a loss in revenue of over $1,000,000 a year. 
But the managers welcome the change, 
stating that financial improvements in the 
region affected will more than counterbalance 
this loss, to say nothing of the moral gains. 
The Southern Express Company also refuses 
to ship liquors into ‘“‘dry”’ States, 
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(3) It is not true that drunkenness in 
general has decreased as rapidly as the article 
which you reprint would lead one to infer. 
It is true that drunkenness is now less fre- 
quent in certain circles. Many dinners, 
banquets, and other public “functions” 
are held at present without liquors of any 
kind; and, when they are present, beastly 
intoxication is rare. But last year there 
were, in Boston, nearly 50,000 arrests for 
drunkenness, nearly half non-residents and 
some rearrests. Surely an appalling record. 
But the most alarming fact is this: The num- 
ber rapidly increases from year to year! 
Of course, not one out of three actually 
drunk was arrested. That would make, 
on an average, one “‘drunk”’ for every four 
families, at least in metropolitan Boston! 

This situation shows that we are, as yet, 
very far from a temperance millennium. 

(4) The article which you reprint does not 


sufficiently appreciate the great truth that 


the chief harm and.danger lies not in drunk- 
enness, but in drinking. The statement 
of the writer reputing ‘‘extensive”’ and “‘in- 
tensive” drinking is wholly misleading. 
He contrasts the many who use a little 
to-day with the few who used much in former 
times. The statement does not accurately 
describe either the past or the present. 

But the point which I wish to emphasize 
is this: the menace of drink does not con- 
sist in a few habitual drunkards, but in the 
wide-spread drinking. An occasional spree 
does not do so much injury as the constant 
use. A glass of beer a day decreases a man’s 
efficiency, morally, mentally, physically. 
That amount will increase the probability 
of mistakes and accidents. That amount 
will make him more susceptible to disease; 
it will retard his recovery when sick or in- 
jured; it will decrease his chances of complete 
recovery. That quantity will materially 
lessen the amount of work which he can do 
ina day. ‘The scientific laboratories demon- 
strate this fact so clearly that our great life 
insurance companies are now sending out 
annually millions of copies of bulletins with 
these and similar statements. What rail- 
road managers are saying is this: the mis 
chief comes, not from drunkenness, but from 
drinking. What troubles the manufacturer 
is not a few inebriates, but the many who 
drink, as they claim in moderaticn. ‘This 
fact is coming to be recognized even in the 
industrial world of Germany. 


JosEPH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The regular opening day of the school year 
is the first Tuesday in October which occurs 
this day on the seventh. A short service 
with address will be conducted at half past 
niae by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, a director of 
the school and a yearly contributor of one 
or more lectures. To this opening service 
all are cordially invited, and those who have 
been connected with the school as special 
or as regular students are urged to be present 
to join in the service and to meet and wel- 
come new students of the entering class. 

Registration and assignment of courses 
will follow the service, and those students 
who are electing Philanthropic Problems 
will be present at Dr. Brackett’s lecture at 
11.45 at Simmons College. 
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Several courses of unusual importance 
are offered this year. Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, so well and favorably known from 
her writings and her connection with the 
School of Philanthropy in New York as 
director and lecturer, has arranged to give 
four lectures in October on Thursday morn- 
ings at ten o’clock. The general subject 
of the lectures is ‘‘Problems in Modern 
Democracy.”’ Mrs. Spencer will show that 
even under a democratic form of govern- 
ment there are classes of people constantly 
adjusting and re-adjusting themselves; that 
there are problems connected with these 
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classes which none can ignore and about 
which all should be intelligent. Charts will 
be used to illustrate the various lectures, and 
it is hoped there will be discussion after 
the hour. On October 9 the subject is 
“The Submerged Tenth: How can Society 
care for them?” October 16, “‘The Strug- 
gling One-half: How can Society help them?” 
October 23, ‘‘The Successful One-quarter: 
How can Society use them?” October 30, 
“Social Leadership: How can Society heed 
and follow it?” 

A small fee of one dollar is charged for the 
four, or twenty-five cents for each single lec- 
ture, payable at the door. 

Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, whose course of 
Saturday lectures were so much enjoyed 
last year, will give a series of Saturday 
morning lectures on “The Spirit and Methods 
of Teaching,” beginning October 11. The 
subjects are: ‘The Submerged Nine-tenths 
of Life’; October 18, ‘“‘Processes of Mental 
Ripening”; October 25, ‘“‘The Letter and the 
Spirit of Teaching”; November 1, “How 
can Wisdom be taught?’”’ November 8, 
“Correlation and Character’; November 15, 
“Habits of Feeling and Personality’; No- 
vember 22, “Methods of the Recitation’’; 
December 6, “Religion and Citizenship’’; 
December 13, “Socrates the Teacher’; De- 
cember 20, “Jesus the Teacher.” 

At eleven o’clock on these Saturdays 
Rey. William I. Lawrance will give a series 
of Lecture Readings on ‘‘The Prophetic 
Movement.’”” These will show the relation 
of Hebrew prophecy to history, and will 
be especially helpful to those in Sunday- 
schools who are teaching or studying the 
Old Testament. Those who attended Mr. 
Lawrance’s readings last winter and at other 
times will appreciate this opportunity and 
spread the invitation to hear this course. 
No fee is charged for the Saturday lectures. 
They are free to all, and they begin at ten 
o’clock instead of the earlier hour of last year. 
No one who can possibly be present can afford 
to miss any of them. 

Special descriptive circulars of the Thurs- 
day and Saturday courses and the new 
school catalogue may be obtained at 25 
Beacon Street. 


The Boston Sunday School Union. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston greets its friends, and presents the 
programme of its thirty-first season. The 
directors have given time and thought to 
it, and earnestly bespeak the consideration 
and loyal support of all Sunday-schools 
connected with the Union. The meetings 
not only present opportunities for hearing 
inspiring speakers, with a field for free dis- 
cussion of common problems, but bring 
religious workers together socially in a more 
intimate sense of unity. May this coming 
year be the best the Union has ever known! 
The Union welcomes new members. In- 
formation regarding membership may be ob- 
tained from the secretary, Mrs. C. L. Steb- 
bins, 361 Harvard Street, Cambridge, and 
programmes will be mailed regularly upon 
request. 

Oct. 20, 1913, ‘‘ Three Stages in Character 
Development,” Rev. William I. Lawrance; 
“The Social Aspect of Sunday-school Work,’’ 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond. Place, Arling- 
ton Street Church. 

November 17, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
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Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. Place, First 
Parish Church, Cambridge. 
December 15, ‘‘A Christmas Story,” 


Miss Frances M. Dadmun. Address (topic 
to be announced) Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 
Place, All Souls’ Church, Roxbury. 

Jan. 19, 1914, “‘ Departmental Conferences. 
Place, First Unitarian Church, Somerville. 

February 16, ‘‘The Germ Theory in Sun- 
day-school Work,” Rev. Bradley Gilman. 
Place, Unitarian Building, Watertown. 

March 16, ‘‘The Oriental Understanding 
of the Bible,” Rev. A. M. Rihbany. Place, 
Bulfinch Place Church. 

April 20, speaker to be announced. Place, 
Church of the Disciples. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Fair. 

Plans for the Eighth Biennial Bazaar of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, at Hotel 
Vendome, November 6, 7, and 8, are already 
well in hand, and the outlook is promising 
for a successful fair, provided every one does 
his share of the work from now on. 

The tables are all provided with chair- 
men, and the various minor details have been 
arranged. The color scheme is to be red 
and green, and a profusion of the seasonable 
flower, the poinsettia, is to be used in the 
decorations. 

Helpers are desired on the different tables: 
especially is this need great in the lunch-room. 
Volunteers are asked to send their names and 
addresses as well as the days they prefer 
to serve. There will be servings on Thurs- 
day and Friday, both at noontime and at 
night, besides Saturday noon, so an abun- 
dance of helpers will be needed right here. 

The household table, always a popular 
one at these fairs, is in charge of the Disciples 
Guild, Boston; and the chairman, Miss 
Grace Loring, solicits donations of all sorts 
of household articles, such as kitchen aprons, 
dish towels, dusters, holders, etc. "Those 
who cannot do embroidery can fashion a 
few of the above useful household necessities 
that Miss Loring would be very glad to re- 
ceive and our patrons to buy at fair time. 

The candy table, the most popular one at 
any fair, is in charge of the South Middlesex 
Federation, with Miss Anna Ward of West 
Somerville as chairman. Miss Ward an- 
nounces her intention of offering home-made 
candy as a special attraction and desires con- 
tributions of the same the week of the fair. 
Candy and household articles, as well as all 
other donations intended for the various 
tables, may be left at Room 11, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and plainly marked for the 
table designed. They will then be sure to 
reach their proper destination. 

If you plan to assist in some way, kindly 
make up your mind at once, and send your 
name to the chairman or to Miss Torr, that 
a complete list of the helpers may appear 
in the final announcements which are soon 
to be published. 

Miss Emily J. Cline, the chairman, will 
be in Room 11 of the Unitarian headquarters, 
Boston, Mass., every Wednesday in October, 
between two and three o’clock, to confer with 
any who desire to meet her for information or 
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advice. Miss Cline will arrange any other 
time by special appointment. 


The General Conference. 


On Tuesday, October 7, Mr. Sanford 
Bates will bring the greetings of the Young 
People’s Religious Union to the forenoon 
session of the Conference; and on Thursday, 
October 9, at half past two in the afternoon, 
in the Universalist church, Buffalo, another 
meeting will be held, when Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow will conduct a devotional service, 
followed by an address by Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanford Bates of Dorchester, 
Mass., and Miss Edwina H. Jewett of Wal- 
tham, Mass., are to act as the accredited 
delegates of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Unitarian Conference of the Middle 
States and Canada will be held at the Messiah 
Church, New York, on November 10, 11, 


and 12. 
Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. F. A. Weil: During September 
Mr. Weil preached on ‘‘Church and Lodge,”’ 
‘‘No Thoroughfare,” ‘‘The Tragedy of Suc- 
cess,” and “Miracles and Otherwise.” An 
opening social, after the summer season was 
held in the chapel on Wednesday evening, 
September 24. The Sunday-school reopens 
with an increased attendance. A class for 
normal students is held. 


Toronto, CANaDA.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregation: A large congregation gathered 
September 8, to bid good-bye to the pastor, 
Rev. R. J. Hutcheon, who has been ap- 
pointed to a professorship at the Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa. The 
meeting was presided over by Prof. T. R. 
Roseburgh; and, after referring to the splen- 
did ministrations of Mr. Hutcheon, he called 
upon Prof. C. M. Young and Mrs. M. A. 
Thomas, who presented the pastor with an 
address and a purse of gold on behalf of the 
congregation. Mrs. Robert Glasgow and 
Mr. Frank Laird on behalf of the congrega- 
tion made a further presentation to Mrs. 
Hutcheon in the form of a cabinet of silver. 
Masters Wilfred Campbell and Monty San- 
derson on behalf of the Sunday-school pre- 
sented Master Allan Hutcheon with a hand- 
some Canadian flag and a purse. Mr. 
Hutcheon in responding gave interesting 
reminiscences of the church, and at the close 
the gathering joined hands and sang “ Auld 


Lang Syne.” 
Personals. 


Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz comes to Har- 
vard from the University of Halle, as the 
German exchange professor for the coming 
year. His main studies have lain in the field 
of the New Testament and of early Church 
History. He has given much attention to 
Byzantine literature and to the history of 
Christian art. He-is the author of many 
books and articles. ‘Two of them, “ Christian 
Life in the Primitive Church” and “The 
Eschatology of the Gospels,” have appeared 
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in English. Prof. von Dobschiitz’s courses 
at Harvard will treat of ‘‘Introduction to 
the Gospels and’to the Life and Teaching of 
Jesus,”’ ‘‘The Epistle to the Hebrews,” and 
“Christianity and Hellenism.’’ During his 
stay he will give a course of Lowell Institute 
Lectures on the influence of the Bible on 
civilization. 


General Conference Notes. 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE. 

Alliance headquarters will be at Lafayette 
Hotel, Room 115. 

Tickets for the Alliance luncheon, at 
$1 each, will be on sale at the Alliance head- 
quarters. 

Conference of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women will be held on Thursday 
at 2.30 P.M., at the Parish House, Elmwood 
Avenue, corner of Ferry Street. Miss Ida 
Slade of Flushing, N.Y., will preside. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Uni-= 
tarian and Other Christian Churches 
to be held in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Oct. 6-9, 1913. 


CALIFORNIA. 
BrerkELEY—Rev. A. M. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Brown. 


REDLANDS—Dr. J. H. Crooker, Mrs. J. H. Crooker. 


CANADA. 
Toronro—Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. D. D. 


James. 
CONNECTICUT. 
BrooxtyNn—Rev Joseph C. Allen. 
DELAWARE. 


Witmincton—Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, Mrs. Frederic 
A. Hinckley. Alternates, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred D. Warner. 


ILLINOIS. 
Geneva—Mr. and Mrs. Joel N. Wheeler. 


MAINE. 
Betrast.—Rev. Charles B. Ames. 
Eastport—Rev. R. H. Cheever, Mrs. Lucia W. Sheady, 
Miss Mary H. Wadsworth. 
KenneBpunk—Rev. B. M. Wilson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Brtterica—Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, Mr. and Mrs. 

Charles H. Eames. 4 
Botton—Mrs. Fannie A. Jones, Miss Fidelia C. Newton. 
Boston—Church of the Disciples: Rev. and Mrs. A. M. 
Rihbany, Miss Hannah H. Kimball, Miss Lulu S. Kimball. 
yar meray All Souls’ Church: Mrs. E. H. Atherton. 
lington Street Church—Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, Miss Harriet E. Johonson, Mr. Percy A. 

Atherton. 

(Dorchester) Channing Church: Rev. C. P. Well- 

man, E. E. Pritchett. 

(Dorchester) First Parish: Rev. Roger S. Forbes. 

wae Plain: Miss Ellen C. Morse, Mrs. A. D 
eld. 

West Roxbury: Rev. Harold G. Arnold. 
eros A. J. Culp, Mrs. M. C. Crosby, Mrs. 
P. S. Allen. 

“Brooxtne—First Parish: Miss Lucy Lowell. 
CamBripGE—First Parish Church: Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
Mrs. Henry M. Williams, Miss Emily Baier. 


CaruisL—E—Mr. H. W. Wilson, Mrs. C. H. Pierce. 
Cuestnut H1r1—Miss Edith W. Kent. 
CuicopEE—First Unitarian Society: Rev. John A. 


Hayes, Mrs. Alfred S. Pomeroy, Miss S. Ellen Robertson. 
Ciinron—Rev. J. C. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Fuller. 
Concorp—Rev. Loren B. ‘Macdonald, Mr. Harvey 

Wheeler, Mrs. Walter S. Wood. 

FrrcnpurG—Rev. Robert S. Leavens, Mrs. Charles F. 

Baker, Mrs. Frederick F. Woodward. 

GraFron—Mr. and Mrs. Francis ae 
Groton—Rev. Pemberton H. Cresse: 
Harvarp—Charles P. Atherton, Mr “and Mrs. Arthur 

H. Turner, 

Kincston—Mrs. Sarah Y. Bailey, Miss Helen Holmes. 
LEomINsTER—Mr. se Mayo, Mrs. ton 

Mayo, Rev. Frederic J. Gaul 
Lirrueron—Rev. Oliver 4a Fairfield, Mr. Thomas H. 

Elliott, Rev. William Channing Brown. 

‘Church of All Souls’ (Correspondence): Mr. Will- 
iam Hohman, Miss Ella H. Jones, Rev. William Chan- 


ning Brown 
timpbater “Charles T. Billi 


Lynn—Second ational Church: Miss Annie E. 
Wilson, Miss Annie L. Newhall. 


MarsurreLp Hizrs—Second Congregational Society: 
Mary L. Morrison, Sarah E. Leonard. 


Mippiesoxo—Dr. Sumner Coolidge, Alice Austin 
Mr rox Rev, ced Stebbins, Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins, Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie. 
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eben Ae John H. Hudson, Rev. Edward D. 
owle. 

PETERSHAM—Rev. Robert C. Douthit, Miss Maria 
Williams, Mrs. H. H. Fiske. 

SHIRLEY—Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, Mrs. John Selton, Mrs. 
Anna F, Dakin. 

Stow—Mrs. Lyden Parke, Mrs. Abby Dickson, Mrs. 
J. S. Meullen. 

TremeLteton—Rev. William F. Skerrye, Mrs. William F. 
Skerrye, Miss Ella Brooks. 

Uxpripce—Rev. A. N. Foster. 

Ware—Rev. Edward H. Brenan, Mrs. James K. Jol- 
liffe, Miss Mary Root. 

WaTEerTOwN—Mr. Harry C. Edmunds, Mrs. Mabelle 
Rogers Tabor. 

West Newron—Mr. Geo. H. Ellis, Mrs. Geo. H. Ellis. 

Wintorop—Rev. W. W. Peck, Henry A. Root. 

Wo ttaston—Rev. Carl G. Horst, Mr. Eugene H. 
Sprague, W. H. Boynton. = 


MICHIGAN. 
Ann ArsBor—Rev. Robert S. Loring, Dean Karl E. 
Guthe, Mrs. Conrad George. 
Detroir—Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Mrs. Hiram Marks, 
Mrs. August Helbig. 
MISSOURI. 


Sr. Louis—Church of the Messiah: Rev. John W. Day, 
Mr. Sumner Merrick, Mrs. Caroline B. Richards. 
Church of the Unity: Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Johnson. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
KrENE—Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Mrs. George R. 
Dinsmore, Dr. Herbert K. Faulkner. 


NEW YORK. 
BurraLo—Henry W. Sprague, Frank M. Hollister. 
Dunxirk—Rev. H. J. Adlard, Mrs. W. Bookstaver, 

Mrs. L. F. Stearns. 
FiusHinc—Miss Ida Slade, Miss Nellie Slade. 
New York—Church of the Messiah: Rev. John H. 
Holmes, Dr. and Mrs. James H. Parker. 
RocHEsTtER—Rey. E. A. Rumball, Mrs. John O. Roe, 
Mr, G. Fort Slocum. 
ScHENECTADY—Rey, S. B. Stewart, Mr. E. C. Condé. 
Syracus—E—Rev. John H. Applebee, Mr. Salem Hyde, 
Mrs. William C. Macy. 


IO. 
Totepo—Rev. George E. MacIlwain, Charles A. Seiders, 
Miss Florence Douty. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erte—Rey. and Mrs. Thomas P. Byrnes, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Stevens, Mr. Ernest Gordon, Mrs. Dunnmeyer. 

LANCASTER—Mr. Morris Cooper, Mrs. M. T. Garvin, 
Rev. Edmund R. Reeman. 

Merapvitte—Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Dr. F. A. Christie, 
Mr. A. W. Ellsworth. 

PirrssurcH—Rey. Charles E. Snyder, Hugh Wier 
Smitten, Thomas S. Banar. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Newrort—Channing Memorial Church: Rev. William 
eee Jones, Mrs. Daniel S. Jones, Mr. William W. 
‘ovell. 
PRovMENCE—First Congregational Society: Rev. A. M. 
Lord, Mrs. Sarah H. Cranston, Miss Elizabeth Peck. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHArLEsTON—Rev. Clifford M, Gray, 
Stevens, Miss Emily I. Yates. 


Mrs, H. E. 
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VERMONT. 
MontTPeLier—Dr. J. Edward Wright, Rev. Alfred H. 
Spence, Jr., Mr. Charles D. Mather. 


Poa ot la 
Mitwavxrer—H. A. J. Upham, Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
Mrs. Emmet S. Richardson. 


SOCIETIES. 

AMERICAN Unirartan Association—Rey. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Henry M. Williams, Esq., F. Stanley Howe. 

Tue ALLIANCE oF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CuristIAN WomEN—Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Mrs. R. H. 
Davis, Mrs. E. H. Atherton. 

CHRISTIAN ga AssociaATION—Mrs. E. E. Marean, 
Mr. Geo. H. Elli 


JosEPH Parastcat CONFERENCE (Philadelphia): Mr. 
M. T. Garvin, Mrs. J. T. Rorer. 
MEADVILLE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE—Hon. James 


Denton Hancock, Mrs. R. C. Stevens, Mrs. B. F. Howe. 

New York LreacueE or Untrartan WomEN—Mrs. W. B. 
Donnell, Mrs. H. B. Harding, Miss Emma C. Low. 

PLyMouTH AND Bay CoNFERENCE—Rev. E. L. Hough- © 
ton. 

UNITARIAN FELLOWsHIP FOR SoctaL JustTicE—Reyv. 
William M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. Alson H. Robinson, 
Miss Marion Dudley Richards. 

UniraRIAN SuNDAY ScHooL Soctety—Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Miss Mary F. Gill. 

f ne CoNFERENCE—Judge and Mrs. Jonathan 
mith, 

Younc Proptr’s Rettciovs Union—Mr. Sanford 
Bates, Mrs. Helen W. Bates, Miss Edwina Jewett. 


Among the publications of that excellent 
society, the Church of England Peace 
League, is a pamphlet of selections from Dr. 
Channing’s writings on war. The selections 
are edited by Canon Horsley. It is not often 
that a divine has his utterances reprinted 
with admiration seventy years after his 
death, and reprinted by those who, neverthe- 
less, hold that he has without doubt perished 
everlastingly. 


Instead of pensioning dependent widowed 
mothers, the city of Havre, France, has re- 
cently opened an apartment house for them. 
Some old buildings were rearranged so as to 
provide sixteen three-room apartments with 
running water, gas, toilet-rooms, and laundry. 
A widow is permitted to occupy an apartment 
for sixty cents a month until her financial 
condition improves, or until some more needy 
widow applies for it. 


READY 


Men’s Clothes for Fall Wear 


The new fabrics—the new styles—to suit all tastes. 


Quiet, conservative 


models that portray all the elegance of make, fit, and finish, not forgetting the 


younger men who demand models and 


lines that mark the radical in this season’s styles. 


fabrics that show more prominently the 
But every garment expressing 


sincerity of purpose and honesty of value. 
Made in our own workshops on the premises, where every detail of con- 


struction is carefully watched. 


You will be pleased with the rearrangement of our entrance floor, and with 
the offering of new Fall Overcoats and Suits now ready for your inspection. 
Come to-day—this week. We’re ready, 


Men’s Fall Suits.... 


‘Men’s Fall Overcoats............ 
FALL NECKWEAR FALL GLOVES 


$20 to $45 
$20 to $45 


FALL STETSON HATS 


ACULLAR PARKER 


COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tt is wonderful how strong the young 
men are nowadays,’ said Mrs. Twickem- 
bury, ‘“my son is perfectly Herculanean.” 


T. C. from Nordhoff, Southern California, 
writes under date of August 15: ‘‘It is 110° 
in the shade here,—but you don’t have to 
stay in the shade.” 


“What wild beasts are there now?” an 
eager little lad asked of his father. Before 
the parent could reply another child made 
answer, “‘ The only wild beasts there are now 
are in the theological gardens.” 


“‘Somehow I never cared much for books”’ 
said the woman who was assisting the family 
to pack the books preparatory to moving; 
“but then,’ she added thoughtfully, after a 


pause, ‘“‘I can’t read, and that may have 
something to do withit.” The Youth's Com- 
panion. u 


I sat in an editor’s office the other day 
when a poet entered. ‘“‘Glad to see you’ve 
accepted that sonnet of mine,’’ the poet said, 
feverishly pushing back his long hair. “I 
hope it will be widely read.” “It’s sure 
to be,” said the editor. ‘It’s sure to be. 
I’ve placed it next to one of our most striking 
ads.”’—Washington, Star. 


Joel Chandler Harris, the author of “‘ Uncle 
Remus,” was at his desk one night when an 
old-time reporter looked over and _ said, 
“Joe, how do you spell ‘graphic’? With 
one ‘f’ or two?” ‘‘Well,” said the kindly 
Uncle Remtts, who was too gentle to hurt 
even a common adjective, “if you are going 
to use any, Bill, I guess you might as well 
go the limit.” 


Dr. Robert Bridges tells, as a true story, 
the following: A young high-bred novice, 
of the Cowley Fathers, having fled from the 
luxuries of the world, was spending his first 
night on the straw mattress in his allotted 
cell. Being awakened at cockcrow by a 
knock at the door, and a mild voice cryin 
Dominus tecum, he replied, ‘“‘Thank you, 
thank you! will you kindly set it down out- 
side?”’ 


The sweet young thing was being shown 
through the Baldwin locomotive works. 
“What is that thing?” she asked, pointing 
with her dainty parasol. ‘’That,’’ answered 
the guide, ‘‘is an engine boiler.’”’ She was 
an up-to-date young lady and at once be- 
came interested. ‘‘And why do they boil 
engines?”? she inquired again. ‘‘To make 
the engine tender.”’ politely replied the re- 
sourceful guide.—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


“John,” remarked his wife, “‘I wish you 
would buy a Reaumur thermometer: the 
one we have is a Fahrenheit.” “What 
difference does that make?” ‘‘Why, the 
stoveman told me that, when the Fahrenheit 
marked 100 degrees, the Reaumur only 
marked 80, and see what a difference 20 
degrees of heat would make in the warm 
days of summer!” “Oh, then, we must 
have a Reaumur by all means.’’—Phila- 
delphia Times. 


It was in New York State that Mr. Miller 
came upon.a community where the Indians 
had been for years, and, meeting an old 
fellow on the highway, asked his business. 


“Me preacher,” grunted the Indian. ‘Well, 
well,”” commented Mr. Miller, ‘what do 
they pay you?” ‘Ten’ dollars,” grunted 


the Indian. .‘‘Ten dollars a month?” asked 
Mr. Miller. ‘No, ten dollars a year.” . “Ten 
dollars a year! Why, that’s a poor salary, 
isn’t it?” gasped Mr. Miller. “Me poor 
preacher,” grunted the Indian. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


ak Underground 


Sa 
ie STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 


“hAwe Aan No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 

C. H. SrzpHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastofs and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D,:s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining, simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. Iam look- 
ing doryard to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS, Cambridge, Mass. 
3st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features ; Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 

Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 


George H. Browne, A.M., 


Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


ROCKRIDGE HALL— SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept, 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Princi inal, 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies — 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. y 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, soo, na. 
A school for boys and girls conducted be the auspices 


of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mo 


Pure water. Bracing air 
tral heating and lighting plant. Cae ~ pos 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. 

School farms of 150 acres. College epee Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


too miles from Boston. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half bet Bos 
Situation and New Vorke- Ma me 


east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College Courses. 
Studies Certificate. Meek Art, ‘Do: 


mestic Science. 
G , basketball, 
Athletics pita ay te hgh Se 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


